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Editorial Comment 


Being asked for a guest editorial on an early spring day probably affected the selec. 
tion of this topic which might be titled “A Compleat Research Program in Counseling 
Psychology.” My mind was on fishing and my accompanying mood of reverie led me into 
thinking of new areas of exploration rather than dwelling on old and care-worn prob- 
lems. The following list of contrasting emphases will illustrate how some important 
areas of counseling psychology have been neglected in research. 


1. Much on long-term counseling; little on the single conference which makes up the 
bulk of student personnel work and which under time pressure is normally done 
poorly. 

2. Much on how to carry on therapy; little on how to counsel in such skill areas as 

speech correction, on how to increase maturity in attitude and orientation, or on 

how to handle discipline situations. 

Much on counseling; little on other personnel methods, e.g., group approaches, 

environmental manipulations, etc. 

Much on bringing the derelict back to normal; little on helping potential leaders 

to achieve maximum development. 

Much on aptitude testing in prediction; little on such other factors as motivation. 

Much on individual characteristics which affect his adjustment; little on important 

cultural and sociological determiners. 

Much about college students; too little about high school youth, adults, hospital 

patients, parents, etc. 

Much about the American scene; little about other cultures. Personnel workers in 

other countries can find limited use for our research findings because of import- 

ant differences in culture. Cultural comparisons might also point out important 
factors which we are at present ignoring. 


There are many reasons for these differences in emphasis. In the beginning certain 
topics seemed more important or were easier to study; the early workers are now thesis 
advisers and like to have students continue on their favorite topics. The graduate student 
is apt to pick presently emphasized topics because the bulk of his reading suggests re- 
search topics there rather than in different areas, because further studies in old fields 
have a ready-made audience of other researchers, because the insecure student feels that 
his findings gain value from the total value of other research in the older area, and 
because an aura of higher respectability seems available with more sophisticated experi- 
mental designs usually possible in the older areas. Finally while simple “brush-cutting” 
experimental designs may be used, the means of exploring these new areas are often not 
yet developed and such creative tasks seem too difficult and too lonely for the student re- 
search worker. 

Obviously much research still remains to be done in the older areas, but students 
should be encouraged to look at the research needs of our total field. The problem can 
be illustrated in the writer’s own field of reading research: There have been many hun- 
dred studies of eye movements in reading but these have told us little of importance. 
On the other hand there have been few studies of such important aspects of reading as 
motivation and personality development. It seems startling that Gray and Rogers’ study 
this year represents one of the first attempts to study characteristics of the mature 
reader. 

In brief, we need imaginative and venturesome researchers to work in undeveloped 
areas, advisers willing to supervise non-pet projects, editors willing to accept off-beat 
studies which may of necessity have simple designs, and finally readers—busy though 
they may be—willing to read beyond their own areas of work. 

F. P. Robinson 
Ohio State University 
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Some Philosophical Problems in 
Psychological Counseling 


O. Hobart Mowrer’? 
University of Illinois 


Is mind designed to serve the body or is 
body designed to serve the mind? During 
the last half century, assent has been so 
nearly universally given by psychologists 
to the first of these possibilities that the 
alternative view has hardly been consid- 
ered at all. 

But there are signs that all is not well 
with psychology, either as science or as 
profession, and that we may need to re- 
examine some of our most basic assump- 
tions. Ask a representative sample of bright, 
young clinical psychologists who got their 
doctorate degrees at our best universities 
four or five years ago and who have since 
been on the clinical firing line, ask them 
what they now think of their training in 
light of their attempts to make application 
thereof. Without bitterness, self-pity, or 
even undue pessimism, they commonly ex- 
press doubts of the most profound and far- 
reaching nature. They question both the 
instruments and the categories of diagnosis; 


1This paper, under a different title (“A practical, 
contemporary aspect of the mind-body problem”), 
was read at the Eighth Annual Institute in Psy- 
chiatry and Neurology held, under the auspices of 
the Veterans Administration, in North Little Ro 
Arkansas (March, 1956). Since then a number o 
other papers in which the conventional presup- 
positions of psychiatry and clinical psychology are 
re-examined have come to the writer's attention and 
are listed here (2, 5, 11, 18, 15, 17, 24, 25, 26, 
27, 29, 31, and 32) for the reader’s convenience. 
Although these papers do not by any means present 
the same alternative point of view, they are unan- 
imous in calling for a re-appraisal of the philo- 
sophical premises on which contemporary psycho- 
pee y, counseling, and even diagnosis are pred- 
icated. 

2This is a significant and competently written 
paper on a controversial subject. You, the reader, 
May agree or disagree but you will be shaken a 
it in your usual comfortable orbit of thinking. 
Or at least this was the experience of three mem- 
bers of the editorial staff who read the ms. Ed. 


they feel that the rationale and results of 
psychotherapy and counseling are uncer- 
tain; and they divergently evaluate the sig- 
nificance of recent contributions to psychol- 
ogy as a science. 

Or, listen to what some of our elder 
statesmen have to say in this connection. 
In 1955 the American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion sponsored an all-day symposium, by 
psychiatrists and psychologists, on psycho- 
therapy—later published in book form un- 
der the title, Progress in Psychotherapy 
(Fromm-Reichmann and Moreno, 9). Here 
are some of the comments made on this 
occasion: 


Psychiatry has a great need for a clear and ra- 
tional understanding of the process of recovery. 
. . . Hypotheses we have, . . . but none has 
gained that degree of validation which should 
serve to command general acceptance in the medi- 
cal profession as a well-established theory (p. 62, 
Whitehorn). 

Psychotherapy has many more variants than psy- 
choanalysis and what constitutes psychotherapy,. 
and what does not, is even less clear than what is, 
or is not, psychoanalysis. . . . The time has come 
to investigate not the differences but the similari- 
ties, and to formulate common denominators 
among the bewildering array of different methods 
and procedures (pp. 72-73, Hoch). 

It is discontent which drives me in my ap- 
proach to this problem. Only a few years ago (al- 
though it seems a long time in my life as a 
psychoanalyst) I harbored the comforting expecta- 
tion that increasing analytic sophistication and 
experience would yield a higher percentage of 
therapeutic successes. . . . My reluctant impres- 
sion is that this hope has not been realized (p. 87). 
I am impatient with any propagandish approach 
to the problem from any point of view. We have 
no right to be for or against anything in this 
field. We have a right only to the most complete 
humility—humility that says we still know prac- 
tically nothing about many important elements 
either in the neurotic process or in the psycho- 
therapeutic process (p. 101, Kubie). 
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Psychotherapy is today in a state of disarray, 
almost exactly as it was two hundred years ago 
(p. 108). At this stage we seem to be fighting 
each other to attain some sort of theoretic throne, 
and we often forget that that throne is as unsteady 
as a three-legged chair (p. 110, Zilboorg). 

Or, take still a different sort of evidence 
that we have failed to meet manifest social 
need in this connection. One of the most 
remarkable and unanticipated develop- 
ments on the whole contemporary human 
scene is the extent to which religious lead- 
ers are thinking about and actively work- 
ing at the problem of personality disorder. 
Books on religion and pastoral counseling 
are being published at an unprecedented 
rate, and if one takes the trouble to ex- 
amine them, one finds that they are often 
extraordinarily thoughtful, informed, and 
creative. “Mental Health” is a common pul- 
pit topic; and to the twin concepts of “Sin 
and Salvation” has been added, “and San- 
ity.” Moreover, and even more remarkable, 
it seems that the profession of psychiatry is 
now beginning to think in a new way about 
the role of religion in mental health and 
illness: witness the just-published book by 
Viktor Frankl of Vienna (7) and by the 
English psychiatrist, Ernest White (30). For 
similar trends in this country, see The 
Church and Mental Health (Maves, 18) and 
Ministry and Medicine in Human Relations 
(Galdston, 10). And the same trend is also 
conspicuous in Progress in Psychotherapy 
(Fromm-Reichmann and Moreno, 9). 

Granted, then, the reality of psychology’s 
ailment, what precisely is the diagnosis, 
what the remedy? 


The “Biologizing” of American 
Psychology 


The writer has just read Boring’s paper 
(8) on “The influence of evolutionary theory 
upon American psychological thought.” It 
is most suggestive. Boring begins by noting 
a paradox, that in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, American psychologists 
were busy ostensibly imitating and import- 
ing one kind of psychology from Germany 
while, almost unwittingly, creating some- 
thing very different. This was Functional- 
ism and, a little later, Behaviorism. Here 
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Darwinian thought was the touchstone, 
Says Boring: 


To his thinking about psychology Dewey 
brought the concept of functional use for the 
events of the mind, and thus, closely related to 
functional use, the notion of functional activity, 
The way to express this matter is to say that both 
consciousness and activity function for the organ- 
ism—the use of consciousness is to produce activity 
which “saves” the organism. That is the essential 
tenet of the Chicago school of functional psy- 
chology which Dewey started, and which Angell 
carried on. In the doctrine of this school behavior 
and physiology and conscious states are mixed in 
with each other because they are unified, not by 
their essential natures, but by their common aim 
for the survival and use of the organism (p. 277). 


Boring then goes on to say that, in his 
judgment (Watson to the contrary), Be- 
haviorism was a direct outgrowth “of 
Dewey’s functionalism and of Cattell’s ca- 
pacity psychology. . . . Watson’s view was 
essentially American, a psychology consist: 
ent with the [pioneer and democratic] be- 
lief in necessity of struggle for survival” 
(p. 288). 

Radical Behaviorism is today antiquated, 
on two scores. (a) Its adherents, in the pur- 
suit of their own objectives, have found it 
increasingly necessary to make use of “in- 
tervening variables.” And (b) the spread of 
interest in clinical psychology has, again of 
necessity, focused interest upon mind rather 
than upon body, upon disturbances of con- 
sciousness’ rather than upon questions of 
biological adaptation. As Boring observes: 

Behaviorism was itself too unsophisticated to 
last. It has now given place to positivism or 
operationism or whatever one prefers to call the 
newest psychological objectivism. The operationist 
argues that all the data of psychology, including 
the data of consciousness, are to be defined by 
the operations which are used to observe them. 
You can know nothing more about mind than 
you can find in the evidence for the existence of 
mind. This movement gets its sophistication from 
the logical positivism of the Vienna Circle and 
from the operational physics of P. W. Bridgman, 
but this is not the place for its full consideration. 
It is sufficient here to point out that the epis- 
temology of operationism was already implicit in 
the faiths of behaviorism, functional and capacity 
psychology, the basic American psychological faith 
(p. 288). 

It is not the purpose of the present paper 
to suggest that this faith, this “basic Ameri- 
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can psychological faith,” has been com- 
pletely misplaced or entirely unfruitful. The 
present author has spent the past several 
months reviewing the research and theoreti- 
cal literature to which this faith has given 
rise in the field of learning; the results are 
undeniably impressive. The question is 
whether this faith is as broad, as inclusive, 
as far-reaching as it ought to be. 

Functional psychology becomes the study of the 
organism in use. Functional psychology is thus prac- 
tical through and through in the way that Darwin’s 
theory was the greatest practical theory of living 
that has ever been put forth (Boring, 3, p. 277). 

Here, then, is the crux of the issue. Is it 
indeed true that mind is designed to serve 
the body (which is presumably what is 
meant here by “practicality”)? Or is there 
a reciprocal relationship of some sort, in 
which the body must become obedient, 
even subservient to mind? One hesitates to 
ask this question because of its clearly 
anachronistic ring. Religion has always in- 
sisted that soul is more important than body, 
that the flesh should be subjugated by the 
spirit. And the “old psychology,” against 
which Functionalism and Behaviorism were 
so strenuously—and not without reason—re- 
belling, was based upon presuppositions 
closely akin to those of theology. Boring 
calls attention to “the influence of seven- 
teenth century theology upon Descartes, an 
influence abetted by language.” In French 
Fame, he notes, may be interpreted either 
as mind or soul, and the same is true of the 
German word, Seele. Since one does not 
attribute a “soul” to animals, there was, 
then, a tendency to deprive them of “mind” 
(and consciousness) as well. 

The Darwinian theory, on the contrary, asserted 
the existence of continuity between man and ani- 
mals, continuity in all respects, mental as well as 
physical, since man is believed to be derived from 
= by continuous change (Boring, 3, pp. 284- 

There is no doubt that much has been 
accomplished by the Darwinian, the or- 
ganic, the mechanistic approach to mind. 
Many things of a psychological nature are 
now clearly and systematically understood 
in objective terms which were simply given, 
Seemingly unanalyzable, in a psychology 
which made conscious experience all im- 
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portant. And with the physical models and 
thought modes provided by modern servo 
theory, it seems that we have by no means 
yet fully exploited or exhausted what can 
be done along these lines. But we must 
return to the thesis that all is not well with 
contemporary psychological science. To as- 
sume otherwise, in face of the manifest 
realities, is hazardous—and a betrayal of 
the ideals of science itself. 


Biological vs Psychological 
Survival 

The fact, the decidedly inconvenient but 
seemingly inescapable fact, is that man 
must be concerned with the struggle for 
psychological survival, as well as with 
physical, organic, bodily survival. Indeed, 
he has already succeeded so well in the 
latter respect that his very success now 
constitutes one of our most pressing dilem- 
mas (waning natural resources and a world 
population that is increasing at the net rate 
of 75,000 persons per day). But in the 
struggle for psychological survival, we seem 
to be groping for first principles. Whether, 
in absolute terms, there is more “mental 
disease” in this country than formerly is 
perhaps open to question; but relatively— 
relative, that is, to physical illness and in- 
capacity—psychological and emotional dis- 
orders are so clearly in the lead that it is 
now trite to refer to them as “the nation’s 
number-one health problem,” the plague of 
modern times. 

We have remarked upon the considered 
skepticism and disillusionment of our bright 
young men in clinical psychology. And we 
have also seen what some of our more ma- 
ture writers have to say about the field of 
psychotherapy. Moreover, under the ur- 
gency of the growing popular demand that 
“something must be done,” men in positions 
of responsibility and public trust have 
openly declared that if a new “break- 
through” does not soon come in the field 
of mental health, they will be forced, by 
the very nature of their social obligations, 
to start supporting research and training 
outside the acknowledged professions of 
psychiatry, clinical psychology, social work, 
and psychiatric nursing—not, perhaps, with 
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much conviction from sheer desperation.® 

The professions just mentioned have, by 
and large, pinned their hopes to psycho- 
analysis. This body of theory and practice 
neecs no criticism here; the logic of events 
seems to be making purely verbal objections 
gratuitous. While the present writer has 
previously joined in the attack upon psy- 
choanalysis, he now has no zest for further 
criticism. If one can correctly interpret the 
course of on-going developments, they 
clearly signify the failure of this movement, 
leaving one only to say, perhaps, “More’s 
the pity. Things would have been so much 
simpler, so much easier if Freud had only 
been right!” But if reality is not as he 
thought, then the sooner and more com- 
pletely we recognize his errors the better. 

We need hardly remind ourselves that 
Freud was strongly influenced by the same 
forces that shaped the “new psychology” 
in America. We know, by his own repeated 
statement, that as a youth Freud read and 
greatly admired Darwin, and the influence 
is evident: For Freud, neurosis was the re- 
sult of cultural (moral, religious) interfer- 
ence with normal physiological (instinctual) 
processes. The mind, if dominated by cer- 
tain mistaken social values, may cease to 
serve the body and obstruct its functions. 
The body then protests and retaliates. That 
is “neurosis,” and the crux of Freudian 
psychopathology. Here we see Functional- 
ism and Scientific Materialism applied to 
Twentieth-Century man’s most pressing 
problem. Are they indeed so eminently 
practical? Are they really the greatest “the- 
ory of living that has ever been set forth”? 

Let us not sell them short. Functional- 
ism and Scientific Materialism provided the 
intellectual climate and basic premises 
which have made possible unprecedented 
advances in our knowledge of animal be- 
havior and have laid the foundation for 
attacking some distinctively human prob- 





8Since the above was written, the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health (of the U. S. Public 
Health Service) has approved several “pilot study” 
grants for training of personnel in Pepccherae, 
cology, neurophysiology, sociology, theology, and 
other “peripheral” professions. 

Note also the work of the newly established Joint 
Commission on Mental Illness and Health. 
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lems—for example, the psychology of lan- 
guage—with new insights and confidence. 
Perhaps we merely lack patience, Give 
them time and opportunity to demonstrate 
their ultimate potency. Indirect report has 
it that one of the few remaining extreme 
Behaviorists has recently begun researches 
with severely disturbed psychiatric patients 
and that the therapeutic results already 
obtained are remarkable. All power to this 
project. But sanguine hopes were expressed 
decades ago for what the New Psychology 
would do for the field of mental hygiene 
(Angell, 1). It has not, sad to say, borne the 
hoped-for fruit. Let no hunch go neglected 
here. But neither history nor the contem- 
porary scene provides grounds for much 
confidence that the solution, if solution 
there be, lies in that direction. 


The Need for a Truly 
Mental Hygiene 


Is it, then, improper to explore the pos- 
sibility that the body must serve the mind, 
as well as mind serve the body? While 
mind presumably evolved because, as Bor- 
ing observes, it “saves” the body, yet once 
evolved it appears that mind has its own 
special needs, its own conditions for sur- 
vival, its own hygiene and culture. And we 
must then ask, How and in what sense the 
body can serve and “save” the mind? 

For psychologists, this is a dangerous 
question to consider; for if it is answered at 
all affirmatively—if we conclude that body 
must serve mind, it brings us immediately 
into a domain where we are by no means 
authorities, but rank amateurs. Religion has 
steadfastly said, save in its weaker mo- 
ments, that conduct must be guided by the 
needs of the spirit as well as those of the 
body. And some of the best minds of all 
ages have devoted themselves to working 
out patterns and precepts of conduct which 
are “holy” (integrative, redemptive, health- 
giving, therapeutic). Here, not only are we 
psychologists relatively uninformed; we 
have sat, alas, in the seat of scorn and have 
barriers of pride and deep bias to over- 
come before we can become even apt stu- 
dents, much less teachers and trustworthy 
leaders in this area. 
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Let it be at once granted that religion 
has sometimes taken an extreme and in- 
defensible position in this connection. 
Sometimes it has said that not only must 
the body be subservient to mind and soul; 
the body must also be despised and con- 
tinually chastized. No greater or more clar- 
ion voice ever cried out against this per- 
version than that of Martin Luther, Said he: 

No Christian page despise his position and life 
if he is living in a ce with the word of 
God, but should Bes “I believe in Jesus ‘age 
and do so as the ten commandments teach. 
pray that our dear Lord God may help me thus to 

That is a right holy life, and cannot be made 
holier even if one fast himself to death. . 

Huss has been bufned, but not the truth 
with him (Stuber, 28, p. 213). 

Although Luther successfully launched 
the Protestant Reformation, the philosophy 
of asceticism is still alive within but under 
debate by the Roman Church. Goldbrun- 
ner (12), an ordained priest and scholar well 
known in Europe, has recently stated the 
growing sentiment within the Church 
against asceticism, in a most interesting 
and energetic manner. But we need not 
here pursue his argument in detail. Asceti- 
cism is clearly in retreat. Moreover, it is 
not indigenous to or an intrinsic part of 
the Christian “way” or life style. The found- 
er of the movement did not say, Do not eat 
at all. He even taught his students and 
followers to give thanks for their “daily 
bread.” But he did insist that man does not 
live by bread alone. And he spoke of a 
more abundant life, a life of the spirit, 
which was to be achieved by relatedness, 
reconciliation, fellowship—with man and 
God. What does it profit a man, he asked, 
if he gain the whole world but lose his 
mind, his soul? Truly a life with a per- 
manently disordered mind (“unredeemed 
soul”) is a “life worse than death.” In in- 
sanity there is physical, biological survival; 
a compassionate society sees to that. But 
to what avail? 

It has been common for us objectivists to 
psychologize religion, to write about the 
“psychology of religion.” And Freud (8), 
as we know, went a step further and re- 
duced it to a form of psychopathology, 
often relatively benign but sometimes 
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thoroughly malignant. How helpful, how 


‘constructive, how genuinely scientific have 


such forays been? Psychoanalysis as a move- 
ment is in trouble. Church attendance in 
this country, by contrast, is rapidly in- 
creasing, well beyond population growth. 
In other words, Freud’s “reality principle” 
appears to be doing less well than the 
“illusion” with such an unpromising future. 
Perhaps Freud was still, on one sense, right: 
maybe he was wrong only in his estimate 
of man’s growing capacity to live without 
illusion. Or, can it be that he himself mis- 
perceived “reality”? 

Under the sway of Darwinian thought, 
we practical, functional, behavioristic psy- 
chologists have tended to dismiss religion 
as irrelevant to both the scientific and hu- 
man enterprise; or, with Freud, to regard 
it as actively inimical to soundness of body 
and mind alike. We have analyzed, psychol- 
ogized, pathologized religion, ignoring the 
possibility that it is, in and of itself, a 
psychology, soulology of the profoundest 
sort. By our own stated premises, our 
science is a species, a derivative of biology, 
physiology, even physics. Religion repre- 
sents man’s attempt, through the ages, to 
meet mind on its own terms. Can this be 
a truer, more genuine psychology than our 
own? 

How to decide? The antiquity and con- 
tinued vitality of religious thought and ac- 
tion may be said to bear upon the question. 
Freud argued to the contrary. It was some- 
thing, he said, that had simply become 
lodged, adventitiously, in man’s “uncon- 
scious” and was perpetuated like some con- 
genital physical weakness or disorder. But 
contemporaneous, as well as historical, evi- 
dence suggests that religion, as an institu- 
tion, has survived for the reason that it 
often has unique psychological survival 
value for the individual. That it gave early 
Christians the capacity to handle not only 
the ordinary conflicts and tensions of life 
but enabled them to persevere in the face 
of and eventually to overcome the most 
powerful political opposition on the face 
of the earth is established history. And in 
our own time the evidence from case- 
histories of “brain washing” successfully 
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withstood on religious grounds is steadily 
growing (see, for example, Perkins, 22). 

The English psychiatrist, Ernest White, 
(30, p. 11) takes this position: 

One often finds that questions do not admit of 
a clear answer because the assumptions on which 
they rest are false. For example, after an address 
had been given on the subject of Psychology and 
Religion, a member of the audience asked why 
it was that so many more neurotic people were 
found inside the churches as compared with people 
outside. Now it is not possible to answer such a 
question unless it has been first demonstrated by 
special investigation that there are in fact more 
neurotics in proportion among churchgoers than 
among the general population. As far as I know, 
no such investigation has been made. 

Preliminary attempts, apparently not 
known to White, have been made in this 
country to get empirical evidence on this 
point, with results that give church mem- 
bers a comparatively clean bill of emotional 
health (Link, Chap. 1 and p. 99, 16). But 
much more searching study of the issue, at 
the empirical level, is obviously needed. 
From one point of view, no neurotic in- 
dividuals at all should be found in a 
church-going population. If religion offers 
an assured salvation, this might seem to 
follow axiomatically. But it would be ab- 
surd to condemn hospitals, as institutions 
of physical remediation, because one finds 
so many sick people in them. The appeal 
of religious institutions has always been 
addressed to “poor, sick soul,” and Christ 
himself said that he did not come to call 
the righteous. Hence, a study which would 
be faithful to both sides of the argument 
needs to be carefully interpreted, as well 
as meticuously impartial. 


Common Ground: The Study of 
Interpersonal and Group 
Relationships 


It has already been noted that psycholo- 
gists, for reasons given, have been hard to 
interest in religious psychology, as opposed 
to objective psychology and psychoanalysis. 
Indeed, as Roberts (24) has observed, “A 
psychologist who is suspected of being 
religious is at once under suspicion of 
scientific incompetence,” although the same 
suspicion does not attach itself to a physi- 
cist, a chemist, or an engineer. But there 
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are signs of change. A number of national 
organizations (typified by the National 
Academy of Religion and Mental Health) 
have recently sprung up with the avowed 
purpose of unifying, or at least relating, 
psychology, psychiatry, and religion; and, 

the American Psychological Associa- 
tion itself, there is now a “special interest 
group” in this area which has held meet- 
ings at our two most recent conventions. _ 

Perhaps most auspicious of all is the fact 
that so many psychologists are now turn- 
ing their research interests toward problems 
which have long been of concern to re 
ligious and church leaders, notably prob- 
lems having to do with social affiliation 
and what Foote and Cottrell (6) have aptly 
termed interpersonal competence. Here it 
it is inevitable that psychologists should en- 
counter many of the same realities as 
have interested religious thinkers and prac- 
titioners throughout history. This point is 
well illustrated in a paper recently pub- 
lished by Corsini and Rosenberg (4). These 
writers did a sort of informal factor analysis 
of the contents of some 300 contemporary 
books and articles on the subject of group 
psychotherapy and emerged with “ten 
classes of mechanisms” commonly empha- 
sized therein. 

All of these mechanisms, or principles, 
need not be considered here; but the two 
which head Corsini and Rosenberg’s list 
are these: 

Acceptance. This statistically most frequent 
concept was taken to mean respect for and 
sympathy with the individual. Acceptance im- 
plies belongingness, a warm, friendly, comfortable 
feeling in the group. 

Altruism. Closely related to acceptance but in 
addition involving wanting to do something for 
others is the mechanism of altruism. The essence 
of this mechanism is the desire to help others (4). 

Are these two mechanisms so salient be- 
cause the authors of the works thus an- 
alyzed have a basically religious orienta- 
tion? Or have the authors, with an initially 
neutral or perhaps even unsympathetic at- 
titude, empirically rediscovered the thera- 
peutic potency of “fellowship” and “char- 
ity”? 

Whatever the answer to this question, 
the fact stands out that, increasingly, psy- 
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Some Philosophical Problems in Psychological Counseling 


chologists are joining psychiatrists and 
clergymen in looking for both the cause and 
cure of personality difficulties in the social, 
interpersonal, moral, or “spiritual” realm. 
But what of those most welcome advances 
recently made in drug therapy? As May 
(19) has cogently observed, these drugs— 
merciful as they are for use with persons in 
terror states and agitations—leave essen- 
tially untouched the problem of prevention 
and personality reorganization. 

In our neighbor discipline, Sociology, 
there has long been a tendency to view 
mind, or “self,” as much more of a social 
than biological phenomenon. Here the in- 
fluence of Mead (20) is already strong, and 
becoming increasingly so. Thus the con- 
fluence of thought noted above gains yet 
another tributary. 

The centrality of religious tradition and 
practice is obvious here. But there was a 
manifest difficulty. Let one highly placed 
within organized religion, itself, speak on 
this score. Says Rev. James A. Pike, Dean 
of the Episcopal Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, in New York: 

The Biblical writers are, by and large, short on 
concepts, long on concern as to the human situa- 
tion. The early Church carried this tradition for- 
ward: the articles of the Creeds are not just in- 
tellectual speculations. They are affirmations 
wrought out in the fire of personal and corporate 
experience and found to be abiding answers to 
perennial questions which affect the nature and 
direction of human life under God (23, p. 8). 

The Biblical writers emphasize, not 
“theory,” but testimony. Make an “invest- 
ment,” “experiment,” “try it” say characters 
in Lloyd Douglas’ novels. Or, in Pike’s own 
colorful phrase, in order to find out you 
have to “bet your life.” Prove all things, 
said the Apostle, Paul. Perhaps psycholo- 
gists can ultimately help provide a clearer, 
more naturalistic, more rational explana- 
tion and understanding of these pragmatic 
varieties. This would be an undertaking of 
first-rate importance and magnitude. But 
before psychologists and religionists can 
thus creatively collaborate, both must 

4Walters (29) has pertinently observed that 
Freud, while condemning religion, took the same 
position in holding that no one could a ged 


evaluate or criticize psychoanalysis who 
himself had such an experience. 
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change from what they have earlier been. 
Contemporary religious writers now seem 
increasingly aware of errors into which 
religion fell during the nineteenth century. 
One of these errors was obstinacy in ac- 
cepting the clear evidence for organic evo- 
lution. But ever more grievous, perhaps, 
was a later willingness to go too far in ac- 
cepting the psychological view of man 
seemingly dictated by evolutionary consid- 
erations. In the introduction to Alexander 
Miller’s recent book, The renewal of man, 
Reinhold Niebuhr (21) has said: 

Christianity has tried rather too desperately to 
accommodate itself to modernity. In its desperation 
it frequently sacrificed just those points in the 
Christian Gospel which would throw light on 
ae which modern learning left obscure 
The present age, though incredulous toward the 
chief affirmations of this faith, is bound to find it 
more relevant than previous ages, which conceived 
their own schemes of salvation. Our age is the 
inheritor of the confusion and the evil which pro- 
oo precisely from these schemes of salvation 

There are many indications, over and be- 
yond those cited in this paper, that we 
are now well into a religious reformation 
comparable in scope and significance to 
that of four hundred years ago. Institution- 
alized religion had stagnated. Within the 
past century, science in general and biologi- 
cal science in particular, threatened its very 
life. Now religion appears to be recovering 
and, in that process, has gained new vitality 
and validity. What are the implications of 
this unexpected turn of events for psychol- 
ogy? Although we may feel uncertain of the 
answer, we cannot complacently ignore the 
question. 


Summary 


There is clear indication that the theory 
of organic evolution has profoundly and 
pervasively influenced American psychol- 
ogy during the past three-quarters of a cen- 
tury. Mind, rather than being something 
to be studied in its own right, has been con- 
ceived as “an organ of adaptation,” an ap- 
pendage of the body instrumental to the 
achievement of bodily ends. 

Thanks to the stance of the “New Psy- 
chology” (Functionalism, Behaviorism), it 
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has proved possible, for the first time, to 
develop a systematic, essentially objective 
understanding of many basic psychological 
processes. Behavior theory is now a rela- 
tively unified assembly of fact and principle 
which commands respect in any scientific 
company. 

Nor was the influence of Darwinian 
thought restricted to psychology in this 
country. Equally potent was its impact 
upon Freud and the school of psycho- 
pathology which he founded. Here the 
“neuroses,” both mild and severe, were seen 
as springing from the fact that the mind, 
under the sway of unfortunate or mis- 
directed social experience, has, in effect, 
turned against the body and is no longer 
ministering to its needs. 

But there is increasing evidence that 
neither the original Freudian formulation 
nor its attempted restatement in terms of 
contemporary behavior theory gives us the 
answer to some of man’s most profound, 
and uniquely human, problems. Today we 
are probing the future (through research) 
and searching the past, through historical 
studies, for leads to a better and psycho- 
logically more abundant life. What do we 
find? Growing indication that the human 
mind, in its towering complexity, long ago 
reached the point where it has its own 
special conditions for “survival,” conditions 
which are not only different from those of 
physical comfort and well being but which 
may on occasion be in conflict therewith. 
Both ongoing researches and a re-examina- 
tion of history point to the conclusion that 
religious precepts and practices, over the 
centuries, have grown up largely in re- 
sponse to man’s unique psychological needs 
and that there are insights and prescriptions 
for action here which contemporary man 
may, with profit, reconsider. 

Such a reconsideration seems now to 
be well under way, mainly by theologians, 
naturally enough, but also, and to a sur- 
prising degree, by psychiatrists. Psycholo- 
gists, in their increasing interest in group 
psychotherapy, are also showing a new 
awareness of social values; and several 
interprofessional groups have recently been 
formed for a concerted confrontation of 
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the problem at the level of research and 
practice. 

The burden of the present paper is that it 
will greatly hasten this readjustment if 
we can succeed in seeing the proper re- 
lationship between man’s needs for physi- 
cal and psychological survival and can 
transcend the tacit assumption that mind 
is merely servant of the body and that, if 
it serves this master well, it will itself 
necessarily prosper. Long ago we were 
reminded that man does not live by bread 
alone; and it is none too early for us to 
turn our attention to the identification and 
better understanding of this “something 
more.” 
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Description, Not Evaluation: 
A Logical Confusion in Counseling 


Donald E. Walker and Herbert C. Peiffer, Jr. 
San Diego (California) State College 


Training in objectivity begins for the 
counselor with his first exposure to the 
field. Time and again, the emphasis is 
reiterated to the counselor that one’s own 
beliefs and feelings must be separated from 
those of the counselee and from the coun- 
seling process. In the normal course of 
events, most clinicians become unusually 
proficient in the practice of objectivity. The 
counselor learns to attend skillfully to the 
why of what the counselee is saying rath- 
er than the what. This continual search 
for the psychological roots of expression, 
healthy and necessary as it is, in the psy- 
chotherapeutic process, may lead us, on 
occasion, into a logical error. 

Even as we separate ourselves from the 
value judgments and the feelings of the 
counselee, we nevertheless are forced to 
make some judgments and some selection 
as we evaluate the relative proportions of 
health and lack of health in the content 
of what the counselee is saying. It is 
frequently at this point that value judg- 
Ments enter into the counseling process 


and create logical difficulties. One of the 
most common logical problems which arises 
in the counseling process, as the coun- 
selor interprets interview content to him- 
self, is the confusion of origins and values. 
The error consists basically in a failure, on 
the part of the counselor, to differentiate 
between descriptive and normative propo- 
sitions. 

To describe the psychological origins of 
a point of view is not to evaluate the point 
of view. For example, counselors may feel 
that if the social idealism of a counselee 
can be related to projected guilt feelings 
in some way, the value of reform impulses 
have been impugned or, conversely, that if 
social conservatism can be associated with 
authoritarian parents, this constitutes a 
basic indictment of conservatism as an 
ideological system. Actually, the “truth” of 
a point of view or its ultimate worth must 
be evaluated by the usual standards of 
logic and evidence and cannot be judged 
logically in terms of its personality sources, 
however bizarre they may be. 
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The point under consideration may be 
clarified by an illustration. We find august 
precedent for the confusion of origins and 
values in the minds of counselors in the 
analysis of religious phenomena found in 
the writings of Sigmund Freud. We plead 
justification for the use of this illustration 
in that the example is relevant to counsel- 
ing activities with college students, a par- 
ticular concern of ours, and because the 
confusion of which we speak commonly oc- 
curs when counselors deal with problems 
where the manifest content is religiously 
or value oriented. 

In broad outline, Freud sees religion as 
wish fulfilling in character. Religious sen- 
timents in the individual derive from “in- 
fantile helplessness” and are related to 
Oedipal survivals in the personality. Freud 
seems to reason that if the sources of re- 
ligion are demonstrated to be semipsycho- 
pathological, then religion as a system of 
beliefs and ideas has been logically invali- 
dated (Freud, 1). This assumption is some- 
what obscured by his additional argument 
that religion and religious interpretations 
of the universe militate against scientific 
progress and human welfare and should, 
therefore, be abandoned by equilibrated 
and reasonable people. Here again, how- 
ever, the argument contributes no logical 
support for either camp in the time hon- 
ored debate over the ultimate “truth” or 
“untruth” of religious doctrine. 

The logical principle here discussed 
ramifies far beyond the area of religious 
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dilemmas in counseling. It has relevance 
in political and social areas as well. 

May we emphasize that it is not our 
purpose to plead for any particular value 
system. We restate this problem for coun- 
selors in the belief that further awareness 
of the logical error we have considered will 
contribute to the development of the ob- 
jective point of view to which we are all 
pledged. It would seem desirable to at- 
tempt to minimize the all too human ten- 
dency on the part of counselors to assume 
that if a counselee is an obvious neurotic, 
this fact constitutes an indictment of this 
counselee’s personal, social, or political 
philosophy. 

The tendency we describe may derive 
from the recognition on the part of coun- 
selors that the presentation of a statistically 
extreme point of view by a counselee may 
provide clues helpful in the exploration of 
personality dynamics. It is sometimes le- 
gitimate to infer a diseased personality 
from a delusional pattern of thinking for 
example but never, without additional evi- 
dence, the reverse. Even the attempt to 
infer personality abnormality from a given 
person’s viewpoint must be tempered by a 
keen appreciation of the cultural and so- 
cial contexts of the individual and by the 
clear recognition that the logic itself must 
be evaluated in another frame of reference. 
Received July 24, 1956. 
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Good Students Want Counseling Too 


Alice L. Dement 
San Jose (California) State College 


The question of how to distribute a 
limited amount of counseling time most ef- 
fectively among the different segments of 
the college population looms large in the 
minds of many personnel workers. Who 
should be favored when some must be 
slighted? Should priority go to the weak 
student in danger of disqualification, to the 
social misfit, to the’ deeply disturbed stu- 
dent in need of prolonged therapy, to the 
“marginally adjusted” student (Robinson, 
2), to the aggressive student who demands 
the counselor’s time? Or should an effort 
be made to distribute the time of the per- 
sonnel counseling staff to reach all students, 
so that the reasonably successful may be- 
come more productive, and the student of 
exceptional endowment may be helped to 
make a contribution more nearly in keep- 
ing with his capacities. 

Although certainly not providing an ade- 
quate answer to these several questions, 
this article attempts to support the idea 
that the student of high endowment de- 
serves more counseling attention than he 
ordinarily receives. Not only might the 
good student be much better, but more 
importantly he might become a much more 
productive graduate if counseling services 
were more accessible to him. 

The evidence produced here comes from 
a ten-year follow-up study of seventy men 
who graduated from a large western uni- 
versity, highly selective in its admissions 
policy. The original intent of the study 
had nothing to do with checking the effec- 
tiveness of personnel services. Rather the 
study was undertaken to attempt to deter- 
mine what motivating factors distinguished 
high achievers from under achievers, using 
the criterion of university course grades. 
The cases were selected therefore to repre- 
sent three levels of grade achievement: the 


thirteen highest men in the class with over- 
all averages ranging from B+ to A—, all of 
whom graduated with distinction or with 
great distinction; thirty-one others of su- 
perior achievement, whose grades fell in 
in the range of B to B+, many of whom 
were elected to Phi Beta Kappa; and 
twenty-six whose grade point totals hovered 
around the C-average required for gradua- 
tion. Some in the latter group had higher 
tested abilities than many in the other two 
groups. Since the university had made its 
selection largely on the basis of objective 
data, the committee hoped in instigating 
this study to determine other factors which 
might contribute to more accurate predic- 
tion of scholastic success. 

The material presented here then de- 
veloped as a by-product of the main design 
of the study. Among other general questions 
of this nature was the question, “How 
might the University have prepared you 
better for the demands of the last ten 
years?” The volunteered responses to this 
question furnished the data for the present 
paper. (The implications of such questions 
as these, together with a quoted statement 
from the president of the university ex- 
pressing the hope that future generations 
of students might benefit from the results of 
this study, may account for the 100 per 
cent response from the subjects.) 

From the vantage point of ten years’ ex- 
perience since graduation (including war 
service for most), one-third of the entire 
group expressed an unmet need for coun- 
seling. The percentage was lowest in the 
middle group of grades where only eight 
out of thirty-one had experienced this un- 
satisfied need. In the other classifications 
the proportion was somewhat higher, there 
being five from the group of thirteen who 
graduated with distinction or with great 
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distinction and ten from the group of 
twenty-six C students who experienced the 
same deficiency in their preparation. These 
statements of need for counseling can be 
classified into four areas: self-assessment, 
vocational information, human. relations, 
and personal philosophy. 


The Need for Assistance in 
Self-assessment 


The A Grade Group 


Six respondents would have profited, 
they believed, from more assistance in de- 
termining a suitable vocation. 

Case A, the graduate possessing the highest 
scholastic aptitude of all those studied (98th per- 
centile) was among these. He entered the univer- 
sity on an athletic scholarship which he held for 
three years, at the same time earning a sufficient- 
ly high scholastic rating to qualify for an academic 
scholarship in his senior year. Although he would 
have preferred prelaw had there been no emer- 
gency, he majored in social sciences as a pre- 
business preparation, in order to gain the com- 
mission of ensign in the Naval Supply Corps. He 
had changed his mind once about his vocation 
when he thought of geology because of the appeal 
of the out-door life. But when he was graduated 
his long-range plan included studying law at Har- 
vard or Yale, passing the bar, and then going into 
politics. 

Ten years after receiving his A.B. this 
young man gave his occupation as “laborer, 
warehouse, part-time, off and on.” He had 
studied in three different universities after 
leaving the service, in the fields of business, 
law, economics, political science, and litera- 
ture, totaling about four or five years of 
full-time graduate study. He claimed to be 
a poet and a playwright “of heroic and un- 
recognized stature.” Taking a job when- 
ever “hunger and eviction threatened,” he 
stated that his recognition thus far had 
been inverted: he had been fired from one 
newspaper reporting job and from a truck- 
ing job for “irreverance” and from one sell- 
ing job for inability to sell. 

His criticism of the undergraduate ex- 
perience called for greater emphasis on “the 
humanities and great literature rather than 
all these trade school angles.” He thought 
he had wasted his four years in prebusiness 
and prelaw courses. Everyone told him 
what a good lawyer or business executive 
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he would make. How was he to know that 
later on those fields might tend to make 
him depressed or ill. He thought a greater 
exposure to the liberal arts would have 
enabled him to mature much more painless. 
ly and speedily along his own inclinations. 

Case B, whose scholastic aptitude rating placed 
him at the 97th percentile, graduated as a geology 
major and intended, if not called into service, to 
continue his studies for an M. A. in petroleum 
engineering. He had no counseling during his stay 
at the university except for the encouragement of 
one of his professors to go on in geology or en- 
gineering at a time when doubts about his 
mathematical ability were worrying him. 

Tea years later this young man was an 
advertising copy writer, having served as 
intelligence publications officer in the 
Navy. He had studied French and Italian 
both in New York and Paris over a period 
of six years and expected to continue his 
study of Italian. He had set free-lance 
writing as his ultimate occupational goal, 
a creative activity in which he engaged 
along with art study. 

Case C, the son of a pharmacist, graduated as 
a physics major with grades qualifying him for 
Phi Beta Kappa. Ten years later as co-owner and 
manager of a building materials supply company, 
he stated that the university could not be blamed 
for the fact that his undergraduate major did not 
prepare him for his present occupation. He had 
been undecided about his future while a student. 

Case D expressed uncertainty about his voca- 
tional plans at the time of his graduation, though 
he had tried to discover for what he was best 
suited. Ten years later he hoped he might be 
either practicing law or in charge of 
for some company. At the time of graduation he 
recommended that every freshman be given voca- 
tional guidance with suitable tests. 

Ten years after receiving his A.B. this 
young man was a candidate for a Ph.D. in 
philosophy. He had attended the University 
of Washington for a year and the Pasadena 
Playhouse for a year, having been granted 
from the latter a Bachelor of Theatre Arts 
degree. He again recommended more em- 
phasis on vocational guidance to improve 
the university's service to its students. 


The B Grade Group 


One member of this group, whose scholastic ap- 
titude scores rated him as average, planned at 
time of graduation to become a lawyer, as a result 
of his own interests and some parental encourage- 
ment. In ten years he hoped “to be a full-fledged 
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Good Students Want Counseling Too 


lawyer working on a case before the Supreme 
Court.” He gave as his ultimate ambition “to be 
Chief Justice of the U. S. Supreme Court.” Yet 
the two most “fascinating” courses he had ever 
taken were Descriptive Astronomy and The Bible 
as Literature. He gave as his greatest problem 
during college years, “making a definite decision 
as to a vocation.” 

Unemployed, ten years after graduation, 
this respondent had worked as special agent 
investigator for the Office of Price Stabil- 
ization. He had attended law school for one 
calendar year but expected any further 
study to be in the field of social work or 
social sciences. If and when he could af- 
ford it, he would like to attend a Presby- 
terian Seminary for three years in prepara- 
tion for the ministry. Or he might settle for 
two years’ study in social work. He had 
become deeply interested in problems of 
minority groups and in the activities of a 
Mental Health Association. The latter in- 
terest stemmed from his own experience as 
a patient in a mental hospital. 

Under changes he would recommend to 
prepare students better for the life ahead, 
he mentioned greater help in the choice 
of a suitable vocation. He thought the uni- 
versity should provide a means by which 
the student could find out 

. what a particular vocation really involves. 
... He can not be expected to make a mature, in- 
telligent decision on the basis of vague and often 
inaccurate or prejudiced images. Before I went to 
college my parents often told me: ‘Oh, you will be 

in anything you undertake.’ Well, it 
takes more than a conscientious attitude to be a 
success: You have to have your heart in your 
work and the results of your work must mean 
something to you. I changed my major from ac- 
counting to prelaw solely because of my father’s 
strong advice {via Western Union) when actually 
I should have been in education or social work. 
I resumed my law studies after the war chiefly 
because I did not have any better plan or any 
better idea of what field I should pursue. After 
my second year I quit law school and went to 
work in San Francisco as a ‘claims investigator.’ I 
found this work a real challenge—interesting aad 
enjoyable . . . mainly because it involved working 
with people. I have no regrets about the past, but 
Ican see how things might have worked out better. 


The C Grade Group 

Five men in the C group also would have 
liked more help in assessing their abilities 
and interests and in determining a suitable 
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vocation. Three of these are of special in- 
terest. 

Case A graduated two years beyond the average 
age of members of his class, having received a 
scholastic aptitude rating at time of entrance 
placing him in the lowest third of applicants. 
Since medicine was his chosen occupation, 
reputation of the medical school had determined 
his choice of university. His vocational plans, 
which had resulted from association with members 
of the medical profession and had never been 
changed, led to the choice of biology as an under- 
graduate major. He had received advice only 
from professors in his major department. 

Ten years after graduation this young 
man had been for six years engaged in gen- 
eral building construction, having started 
learning the business as a carpenter and ad- 
vancing to an estimator and contruction 
supervisor. Intending to go into business for 
himself as a general building contractor, he 
reported that he had spent six years pre- 
paring himself for what he should have 
started in college. Vocational guidance con- 
stituted the one recommendation he made 
to improve the undergraduate’s program. 
At the time of responding he felt himself 
totally unqualified for the occupation he 
had in mind and started preparing for in 
college. “If some means were possible to 
have made clear to me at the time I was 
in college that I was wrong in my think- 
ing,” he wrote, “it would have changed the 
pattern of my life in the last few years.” 

Case B majored in social science because he 
“just wanted a good general education.” He had 
no plans for further study and no vocational plans 
beyond entering the Navy. His ambition for the 
future was to open the family mines which were 
“supposed to be very rich.” 

Ten years after his graduation this re- 
spondent was currently employed as an en- 
gineer, as a result of his training and ex- 
perience in the Navy. Now, at thirty-one, 
he expected further study but he knew 
not toward what goal, though mining still 
interested him. What would he change to 
have been better prepared for the demands 
of life? “Study for a specific purpose, not 
generalize!” 

Case C came with a strong high school record 
but a low aptitude placement as compared with 
other students with whom he would compete in 
this particular university. He majored in biology 
to prepare for a medical school he had already 
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picked out, as the result of a desire to follow in 
the footsteps of his father, a doctor, with whom 
he hoped one day to practice. He had never had 
any other vocational plan. 

Ten years later found this graduate es- 
tablished in his home city as a retail fuel 
dealer. He had already exercised consid- 
erable leadership in his special area of 
business. His plans for the future included 
short home courses and expansion of his 
business. To improve the university he 
recommended “stronger vocational guid- 
ance and more help in choice of courses.” 


The Need for Vocational Information 


Five of the individuals studied had ex- 
periences pointing up the need for more 
vocational information during college years. 
Two came from the A group, one from the 
B, and two from the C group. 

Vocational guidance accompanied by 
sound vocational information would count- 
eract the tendency to look for “pipe” 
courses, wrote one. Another who graduated 
with great distinction believed that the im- 
portance of vocational guidance to the un- 
dergraduate could not be over-emphasized. 
It should begin, he believed, in the fresh- 
man year and should continue throughout 
the four years. Encouragement to attend 
some graduate school might take the place 
of consideration of more immediate eco- 
nomic endeavor. This had happened in his 
own case, 

Another who graduated in the B group 
and entered the business field recommend- 
ed greater emphasis on vocational guid- 
ance, “particularly in the presentation of 
a better picture of various aspects of a 
given profession and avenues of advance- 
ment.” A graduate in economics who had 
no plans beyond his army service pointed 
out ten years later that most fellow gradu- 
ates of his acquaintance had changed oc- 
cupation since college. They usually started 
out with a different idea but wound up in 
a similar type of occupation to the father’s. 
He thought this tendency should be 
watched for by counselors and brought to 
the attention of students, particularly dur- 
ing the last two years of college. 

A business man looking back on his col- 
lege preparation believed that, 
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There was very little vocational guidance or 
help in choice of courses. Any student having a 
definite purpose in mind held an advantage, 
whether it be a profession or a future in a family 
business or some connection established prior to 
college. Too many, such as myself, had no idea of 
what they would be doing after graduation. I 
would think that a study of various types of pro- 
fessions and business occupations should be re- 
quired of all new students. 


The Need for Assistance in Human 
Relations 

Six of the graduates studied thought 
they would have profited from help in 
personal and social adjustment. One man 
who graduated in mathematics with great 
distinction had taken no part in student 
activities, thinking them signs of immatur- 
ity. He had considered his greatest prob- 
lem during college years to be social ad- 
justment. Another, who graduated from the 
psychology department, also with great 
distinction, was described in one of his 
recommendation letters as needing emo- 
tional stability. The interviewer who talked 
with him just before his graduation found 
him lacking in self-confidence, entertain- 
ing doubts as to whether he could succeed 
in graduate work in spite of his outstand- 
ing undergraduate record. One man grad- 
uating in the B group mentioned specifical- 
ly that attention should be given to the 
development of desirable personality traits. 

Three nien in the C group thought they 
could have been helped by counseling rela- 
tive to personal and emotional problems. 
One of these said his greatest problem dur- 
ing college years had been wasting too 
much time. His inability to organize his 
time had resulted in his barely making the 
grades to graduate even though his scholas- 
tic aptitude score placed him among the 
top 14 per cent of students with whom he 
was competing. Another who placed in the 
top 8 per cent and also maintained a grade 
average as low as would permit him to 
graduate believed ten years later that his 
undergraduate preparation would have 
been vastly strengthened had he had both 
vocational guidance and help in coordinat- 
ing extra-curricular activities and choice 
of courses. In a footnote he added that this 
guidance might well include “determina- 
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Good Students Want Counseling Too 


tion of psychological background.” If there 
had been such a provision during his col- 
lege years, he ventured, “It might not be 
necessary at this time to call on the services 
of .” and he named a well 
known psychiatrist. 


The Need for Help in Forming a 
Personal Philosophy 


And what of a personal philosophy? For 
some it evolves, naturally and painlessly. 
Others find themselves troubled and wor- 
ried, and would like to have counseling. 
Two from their ten-year vantage point 
were aware of an unmet need in this area 
during their college’ years. One answered 
the question requesting suggested changes 
which might have prepared him better to 
meet his current problems, “More scholas- 
tic attention to the basic problems of life 
and living.” He developed his recommenda- 
tion to include, “understanding others, re- 
solving inner conflicts, and learning to anti- 
cipate and solve the basic problems of liv- 
ing, with emphasis on personal adjustment 
as against economic success.” This last 
point proved especially interesting since 
he had indicated when interviewed at time 
of graduation that what he most wanted 
out of life was money and the power that 
it brought. This man had earned a Phi 
Beta Kappa key. At time of responding he 
was divorced, after having been married 
for four years and having one child. 

A young man who had majored in eco- 
nomics and political science was earning 
$10,000 annually as director of purchasing 
for a corporation of which he hoped one 
day to be vice president. At the time he 
was graduated, he said he had gained most 
from courses in The Psychology of Religion 
and The Teachings of Jesus. He thought 
the university might well give more atten- 
tion to helping students become more “self- 
conscious” in their determination of a way 
of life. It should attempt “to make good 
men of them rather than merely men with 
knowledge.” 





Discussion 
Detecting the Need for Counseling 
Underachievement of the able student 
may represent more than the immature 
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values of the moment. On the other hand, 
earning a superior grade record may not 
be proof of satisfactory over-all adjustment. 
These case studies demonstrate the danger 
inherent in measuring the need for counsel- 
ing in terms of one variable only, be it 
scholastic achievement or signs of emo- 
tional disturbance. The symptoms of the 
need for counseling are necessarily harder 
to detect among the scholastically able and 
successful than are those of the emotionally 
upset student. According to the statements 
of the men described here, their needs as 
undergraduates were demonstrated through 
underachievement, confusion of goals, and 
the too ready acceptance of an unsuitable 
family pattern of specialization. 

Underachievement could have been de- 
tected in some cases from the standpoint 
of the discrepancy between grades and 
scholastic aptitude, in others from lack of 
correspondence between grades achieved 
and those demanded for professional train- 
ing. Part of the general counselor's time 
might well be spent in conference with stu- 
dents summoned on the basis of such dis- 
crepancies. 


Confusion of values and the need for 
assistance in thinking through ultimate 
goals are admittedly harder to detect. Per- 
haps well publicized group counseling ses- 
sions and the greater availability of per- 
sonnel counselors for individual conference 
might provide the best solution in these 
areas. If such opportunities were offered, 
the student in need of them might be ex- 
pected to identify himself. 


Fulfilling the Need for 
General Counseling 


It would appear that some of the lacks 
pointed out could have been taken care of 
through group counseling. Certainly ignor- 
ance of the demands of the various pro- 
fessions and professional schools, the limita- 
tions imposed upon one’s life by over- 
specialization, and the risks involved in 
narrowing counseling contacts within the 
confines of one academic department could 
all be offset by well conducted group dis- 
cussions. Some insight into the evaluation 
and analysis of his own abilities could also 
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be provided the student through group 
discussion of the importance of aptitude 
test scores, interest patterns, and personal 
values as they bear on the choice of a suit- 
able field of specialization. 

The individual counseling needed by nor- 
mal students such as these can best be pro- 
vided by a person of broad culture and no 
vested interests in any department. For 
the self-assessment area he must have mas- 
tered counseling techniques. For a reposi- 
tory of vocational information, he must 
possess broad knowledge of the current 
scene. But most of all, if he would give ef- 
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fective assistance in improving human rela- 
tions and in developing a satisfying per- 
sonal philosophy, he must possess that 
“sound, rich, generous, and wise personal- 
ity” described by Murphy (1), which can 
not be provided by mere “tricks of the 
trade.” 


Received September 27, 1956 
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In the fall of 1951 an event occurred at 
the University of Missouri which time has 
proved to be a rather significant one. A 
research seminar attended by doctoral can- 
didates and professorial staff decided to 
venture into the relatively uncharted waters 
of research on the counseling process. This 
was a bold step since the usual scientific 
rigor associated with doctoral research 
would most likely be impossible. Doctoral 
candidates were assured that their research 
efforts would be honored if they attacked 
the problem seriously even if their findings 
were negative or less conclusive and their 
methodology somewhat less precise than 
usual. With this pact in mind we proceeded 
to outline a series of studies. 
As a kick-off Yates (14) conducted a 
follow-up study of clients of the University 
Counseling Service. He attempted to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of counseling as 
determined by client satisfaction and expert 
judgment. Client reaction was assessed by 
a questionnaire and a follow-up interview 
which was recorded and analyzed. Judges’ 
reactions were based on the questionnaire, 
the follow-up interview, and case folder 
data. About three-fourths of the clients were 
well satisfied with counseling and felt that 
it was beneficial to them. The judges were 
less well pleased. They felt that counseling 
was effective and beneficial in about half 
of the cases. Two significant by-products 
came from this study—(a) the staff gained 
experience in judging, and (b) we learned a 
great deal about client reaction to counsel- 
ing. 

1A paper given at the 1956 APA meeting in 

cago. 








Five Years of Research on Counseling 
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With Yates’ data in mind and being some- 
what wiser because of the experience 
gained in connection with the study, we 
designed a block of four studies. The basic 
data for the four studies were typescripts 
of fifty-four interviews involving seventeen 
cases and six counselors. These were com- 
plete cases, not just first interviews. 

The first of these studies, conducted by 
Rundquist (11), attempted to determine the 
most meaningful unit for analysis of inter- 
view data. In previous studies various units 
had been used: whole interviews, portions 
of interviews such as fourths, halves, etc., 
and topics of discussion. It was felt that an 
arbitrarily determined unit, such as fourths 
of interviews, might mask meaningful data, 
so a search was made for some more mean- 
ingful units. Perhaps we were looking for 
something of the nature of JND’s. 

Robinson (10) and his students used a 
topic of discussion unit which, on a logical 
basis, seemed to have some of the charac- 
teristics which we sought. Robinson con- 
sidered any topic of discussion a unit each 
time it occurred. Thus, if vocational choice 
was discussed in the first interview and 
again in the third interview, these were con- 
sidered two units. However, in our analyses 
we considered as one unit all discussion of 
a particular topic no matter how often it 
occurred or what intervened between sev- 
eral discussions of the topic. Thus, several 
separate discussions of, say, vocational 
choice were combined into one unit. 

The topics of discussion which we set up 
as units were as follows: 


I, Interpretation and discussion of test data 
II. Interpersonal relations other than family 
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Ill. Family relations 
IV. Educational and vocational problems and 


planning 
V. Self reference—discussion of client’s attitudes, 
feelings, and concepts about himself 


VI. Study habits and skills 


These units were arrived at by first read- 
ing typescripts of the interviews and noting 
where a noticeable shift in topic of discus- 
sion occurred. After the points of shift had 
been determined and the intra- and inter- 
judge reliability in identifying these points 
had been found to be high, the labels for 
the topics were determined according to 
their content. 

Having established a reliably identifiable 
natural unit, our next step was to determine 
if counselors and clients respectively re- 
sponded to the various units in the same 
manner or if they made different patterns 
of responses depending on what topic was 
under consideration. In other words, did 
these topical units of discussion have the 
properties of diagnostic categories which 
dictated differential client and counselor 
responses? 

In order to specify patterns of client and 
counselor responses a system of classifying 
each had to be devised or chosen. The sys- 
tem of classifying counselor responses which 
Seeman (12) described and used and the 
system of classifying client responses which 
Snyder (18) described and used were se- 
lected for use in our studies. 

Now that the interviews were divided 
into reliably identifiable natural units ac- 
cording to content, and counselor and client 
behavior had been specified according to 
certain categories, we were ready for the 
two major questions to be answered by 
Rundquist’s (11) study. Do counselors re- 
spond differently depending on what topic 
is under discussion? The answer is “Yes, in 
general.” More will be said about this in 
Dipboye’s (4) study. The second question 
is “Do clients respond differently depend- 
ing on what topic is under discussion?” The 
answer is “Yes, in general, but not nearly 
so differentially as do counselors.” 

Dipboye (4) made a more intensive study 
of counselor responses (style) in relation to 
topic of discussion units. He attempted to 
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answer the question: “Do counselors tend 
to differ with each other in their style with- 
in each topic of discussion unit?” He found 
a significant similarity among counselors 
in style used within each unit. 

After the original analysis was made, Dip- 
boye observed a clustering effect in coun- 
selor style among the five units (Unit I- 
interpretation and discussion of test data— 
was omitted because it was in a sense an 
artifact which needed to be isolated from 
the other units). The presence of two clus- 
ters is obvious in Table 1. He concluded 
that two larger topic of discussion units pro- 
vided simpler structure and were consistent 
with the data. One unit he called affective. 
It was composed of Units II, III, and V— 
interpersonal relations other than family, 
family relations, and self-reference. The 
other unit he called cognitive. It was com- 
posed of Units IV and VI—educational and 
vocational problems and planning, and 
study skills and habits. 

Thus we have “rotated on our axes,” 
albeit somewhat shakily and through con- 
siderable fog, and have arrived at a unit 
for classifying interview data which has the 


Table 1 
Rank Order Intercorrelations in Counselor Response 
Categories for Units II, II, IV, V, and VI 
for all Counselors Combined* 











Unit 
Unit III Ag IV VI 
I .85** .19** 48 25 
Ill Be. .75** 42 —.01 
Vv Boe ‘nk 25 —.04 
IV & a ae 79% 





*From Dipboye (4, p. 62) 

**Significant at .01 level of confidence 

elegance of simplicity and naturalness and 
which has been the product of empirical 
analysis. In retrospect we have labored 
hard and strained mightily to produce the 
obvious. Yet, has it been so obvious? Can 
it be at least a partial explanation for the 
apparent difference of opinions concerning 
“directive” and “nondirective” styles of 
counseling? Can it be that Roger’s ideas 
have developed from work with clients pre- 
senting affective problems and that the 
Paterson-Williamson-Darley ideas have de- 
veloped from work with clients presenting 
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Five Years of Research on Counseling 


cognitive problems? It would appear so 
from other things we know about the set- 
tings in which these ideas have grown up. 

The third study in the original block of 
four was conducted by Proff (9). He at- 
tempted to determine if the Distress-Relief 
Quotient (DRQ) as developed by Dollard 
and Mowrer (5) when applied to client 
talk is a valid measure of movement (to- 
ward problem solution) in counseling. His 
interview data were divided into the five 
topic of discussion units according to the 
scheme mentioned above. The findings 
were rather inconclusive. However, a re- 
inspection of Proff’s data in light of Dip- 
boye’s two unit classification scheme sug- 
gests that DRQ would reflect movement 
in the affective unit but perhaps would not 
reflect movement in the cognitive unit. 

The fourth study, conducted by Chappell 
(2), attempted to determine if the Level-of- 
Abstraction Index as developed by Flesch 
(7) when applied to client talk is a valid 
measure of movement (toward problem so- 
lution) in counseling. The design of this 
study was very similar to that used by 
Proff. The findings were somewhat incon- 
clusive but a trend was noted in which a re- 
duction in level of abstraction of client talk 
was associated with movement toward 
problem solution especially in units of the 
affective type. This apparent relationship 
was not linear in all instances. Chappell (2) 
described it as follows: 

In some instances a gradual decrease in abstrac- 
tion level seemed to reflect an attempt on the 
client’s part to arrive at a solution to his problem. 
This was usually accompanied by a change in 
the client’s attitude toward himself in the posi- 
tive direction, and a more realistic conception of 
himself and his environment. 

A rise in level of abstraction seemed to be sub- 
ject to any one of several interpretations, depend- 
ing upon the case. (In some instances) it seemed 
to reflect effective generalizations in the form of 
plans for the future. In others it seemed to re- 
flect rationalization or intellectualization in the 
form of a defense mechanism. 

Two years later and using a new set of 
interview data, McGowan (8) made a study 
of what clients expected of counseling as 
determined prior to the first interview and 
their reactions to the first interview as 
determined immediately after the first inter- 
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view. He found that clients perceive coun- 
seling as serious business, the results of 
which will influence major and important 
decisions in their lives. The clients found it 
easier to talk and they talked more than 
they had anticipated. They found that they 
accepted more responsibility for solving 
their problems than they had expected to 
do. He found high degrees of agreement in 
perception of what occurred in the first 
interview among the client, the counselor, 
and judges who listened to the recording 
of the interview. 

A rather significant finding in this study 
was that the style of the five counselors 
formed two distinct clusters (according to 
Seeman’s classification scheme) and that 
there was no difference in client satisfac- 
tion associated with counselor style. One 
style was characterized by questioning con- 
cerning content and giving information with 
some use of reflection of content; the sec- 
ond style was characterized by reflection 
of feeling, giving information, and some 
interpretation of feeling. Client satisfaction 
with counseling did seem to be related to 
a variable which McGowan identified as 
experience vs novice, This is similar to 
Fiedler’s findings (6). 

A closely related finding was that dif- 
ferences in style of counseling cannot be 
attributed to differences in professional 
training in the “school of thought” sense 
but that a counselor seems to adopt a style 
of counseling which reflects his personality 
make-up. 

The implications of McGowan’s findings 
are quite far reaching. First, Seeman’s 
method of specifying counselor style is 
incomplete in that some variables which 
appear highly related to client satisfaction 
and possibly to counseling effectiveness are 
not included. Second, the experience vs 
novice variable suggested by McGowan and 
Fiedler rates high priority in future re- 
search, 

At this point we paused to re-evaluate 
the progress of our research and the status 
of our thought about the counseling process 
with a view toward redirecting our re- 
search efforts. We had high confidence in 
the finding that counselors perceived cog- 
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nitive and affective topics as substantially 
different and that this perceived difference 
had all the earmarks of a diagnostic con- 
struct which directly influenced counselor 
behavior. Further, we were confident that 
one or more important variables in coun- 
selor behavior was missing in our analyses. 
We postulated that the relationship which 
obtains between counselor and client may 
be the most important and fundamental 
variable in counseling, a variable to which 
counselor responses such as those classified 
in Seeman’s system may be appended ac- 
cording to a variety of situations, clients, 
and counselors. Relationship was conceived 
of as a living, dynamic interaction between 
two people—one which can become sick 
and recover, grow stale and flourish, all 
within the hour. It, perhaps, is the most 
powerful tool which the counselor has at 
his command. 

It was further postulated that relation- 
ship was dependent on two factors—under- 
standing and acceptance. Understanding 
was conceived as essentially a cognitive 
function involving the counselor’s intellect, 
his knowledge of psychological processes 
and his ability to organize minimal cues in 
client productions into accurate theories 
about his client. The counselor’s ability to 
organize minimal cues into accurate theories 
is perhaps most highly developed through 
successful practice of counseling. 

Acceptance, on the other hand, was con- 
ceived of as an affective response to the 
client. Acceptance is a “guts” type of re- 
sponse which is much less influenced by 
formal learning than is understanding. Ac- 
ceptance stems at least in part from an 
abiding belief in and regard for the per- 
sonal worth and dignity of the client which 
is not diminished by an acquaintance with 
the problems, the inadequacies, nor the 
foibles of the client. The ability to be ac- 
cepting of a client was thought to be posi- 
tively influenced by the ability to under- 
stand the client and by successful practice 
of counseling. 

Along with our speculation about the na- 
ture of the counseling process, we specu- 
lated about why counselors counsel? Why 
do they enjoy their work? Why is it per- 
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sonally satisfying to them? Our hypothesis 
in answer to these questions runs something 
like this: Counseling is essentially a crea- 
tive act. It is creative in the same sense 
that an artist is creative when he paints a 
picture; a machinist when he turns a crude 
piece of metal into a precision instrument; 
or a farmer when he plants seed in the 
spring, cultivates and fertilizes it, and is 
prideful and satisfied when he looks upon 
a mature, vigorous, robust crop in the fall. 

Thus, having reconstructed our hypoth- 
eses, we were ready to begin a new and 
more difficult phase of research on the 
counseling process. It was necessary to find 
some way in which relationship and its 
component parts—understanding and ac- 
ceptance—could be expressed in the form 
of empirical data. The work of Fiedler (6) 
and McGowan (8) suggests that adequacy 
of communication might be a crude first 
approximation to the quality of relation- 
ship in counseling. 

We have not progressed far on our sec- 
ond phase of research. One study on com- 
munication in counseling (Correll, 3) has 
been completed. Another study on the re- 
lation of counselor personality to communi- 
cation is under way. Perhaps, it will be an- 
other five years before we will have any 
further progress to report. 


Received October 25, 1956. 
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The Effect of Group Counseling on Junior High 


School Boys’ Concepts of Themselves in School 


Stanley W. Caplan’ 
Albuquerque Public Schools 


School counselors are faced with ever in- 
creasing demands upon their skills and time. 

It has become essential to reexamine their 
techniques of dealing with youth and to 
try out and evaluate new techniques which 
seem promising. 

One such new technique is called group 
or multiple counseling (Driver, 1, and 
Froehlich, 2). Froehlich, who calls this tech- 
nique multiple counseling, defines it simply 
as counseling with more than one individual 
at a time, but with each on a co-ordinate 
basis. This technique, whether called group 
or multiple counseling, is a challenge to the 
widely held “one to one” counseling 
method. 

Group counseling emphasizes a permis- 
sive relationship in which an individual 
can evaluate himself and his opportunities, 
can choose courses of action, and can ac- 
cept responsibility for those choices. It 
overlaps with group guidance (emphasis on 
imparting facts) and with group psycho- 
therapy (emphasis on treatment). 

As group counseling is thought to be a 
real social situation, it seems particularly 
appropriate for work with adolescents, 
many of whose problems are social in na- 
ture. 


The Problem 


This investigation attempted to study 
group counseling within the framework of 
“self” psychology. The investigation is re- 
lated in design to experiments carried on 
at the University of Chicago under Carl 
Rogers (5) for the evaluation of nondirective 

1This study was part of a doctoral dissertation 
completed in 1956 at the University of California, 
Berkeley, under the sponsorship of Clifford P. 


Froehlich, when the author was employed by the 
San Francisco Unified Schools. 


therapy. It was felt that research on new 
techniques should attempt to discover 
whether the techniques fit with existing re- 
search and theory. 

Group counseling was assumed to effect 
measurable changes in self concepts of the 
counselees and further was assumed to ef- 
fect changes in school achievement and 
behavior. 


Method 


This study utilized regular staff school 
counselors of a large junior high school in 
San Francisco, California. The boys coun- 
seled were 12-15 years of age. The boys 
were selected by records of long-term, fre- 
quent conflict with school authorities and 
regulations. Typically, the boys had been 
referred by teachers as unruly, anti-social, 
unteachable, or incorrigible. 

Within each of the low 7, low 8, and high 
9 grade groups, two groups of such boys 
were picked as experimental and control. 
(Low 7 and low 8 groups had six boys each, 
the high 9 group, five.) The groups were 
roughly matched for economic status, in- 
telligence, age, and school record. 

The Q-technique was used to measure 
the self and ideal-self concepts in school 
of the boys at the beginning and end (pre- 
and postcounseling) of the one-semester 
experimental period. Fifty  self-referent 
phrases describing various aspects of the 
self in school were selected from student 
autobiographies and were typed on cards 
(i.e., “get my school work done on time,” 
“like school”). These cards were presented 
to the boys to be sorted into eleven piles 
in a forced normal distribution from those 
which described him most to those which 
described him least; first, as he thought he 
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really was in school and second, as he 
would like to be in school if he could. The 
sorts were intercorrelated and studied. In 
addition, records of academic and citizen- 
ship marks were analyzed. 

Between the pre- and postcounseling 
periods the three experimental groups each 
met separately with their counselors week- 
ly for ten 50-minute interviews. Regular 
individual counseling facilities were equal- 
ly available to control and experimental 
boys during the semester. 

The meetings were conducted on a per- 
missive basis and only minimal limits neces- 
sary to protect property were established. 
The counselors attempted to get the boys 
themselves to identify the reason for the 
formation of the group. This the boys quick- 
ly accomplished. One group called itself 
“The Goof-Off Club.” Much of the time in 
the early meetings was spent in testing the 
counselor by relating lurid stories of their 
real and fancied misdeeds. Once the boys 
appeared to be satisfied that the counselor 
could be trusted, a long period of violent 
verbal release of hostile feelings against 
school in general, particular teachers, and 
parents, occurred. The counselor served as 
a nonevaluating sounding board for these 
feelings. It was noted that the boys in all 
the groups seemed to enjoy knowing and 
being with others with like problems. Minor 
successes in school progress were related in 
the group, and considerable group approval 
of these achievements was evident—“I only 
got kicked out of class twice last week” 
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was a typical announcement made with 
considerable pride. 

Discussion’ of in-school behavior in- 
creased over the counseling period. The 
boys seemed to come closer to grips with 
their school problems as the interviews 
proceeded. The boys in all groups evi- 
denced considerable anxiety when a group 
meeting was canceled or when the time 
was changed. One of the counselors ex- 
pressed his role as that of a “benevolent 
father,” and this seemed to express the at- 
titude of all the counselors toward their 
role in the groups. The counselors attempt- 
ed to help the boys release and to deal 
with their hostile feelings about school. 
They attempted to use the advantages of 
group disapproval and approval as a major 
tool. It was felt that the strong relationship 
built up between the boys and the coun- 
selors accounted for many of the changes 
that occurred. 

Frequent staff meetings with consultants 
were held to aid the counselors in their 
work. 


Results 


Q-Sort 

The self and ideal correlations for the 
pre- and postcounseling testing periods 
were computed and tranformed to Fisher’s 
z scores. These z scores were averaged, and 
the mean differences between the two test- 
ings, their standard errors, critical ratios of 
these standard errors, and confidence levels 
are presented in Table 1. 








Table 1 
Analysis of Changes in Self and Ideal-Self Correlation 
Mean z Mean z 
pre- post- 
coun- coun- 
Group N seling seling Diff. M SE CR P 
Experimental 
L-7 6 —.053 .165 .218 .064 8.41 .05 
L-8 6 165 318 153 .054 2.88 .05 
H-9 5 —.074 401 405 .107 3.79 .05 
Total Tr 071 291° 220 051 4.31 01 
Control 
L- 6 234 148 —.091 .054 1.69 NS 
L-8 6 .060 119 .059 .024 2.46 NS 
H-9 5 .003 .081 .078 420 .019 NS 
Total 17 7108" 116- 008 148 054 NS 
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1. In order to test whether the total ex- 
perimental and the total control groups, 
when considered together as one larger 
group, had been drawn from a random pop- 
ulation, a Chi Square test for association 
based on the precounseling self/ideal-self 
correlations was used. The Chi Square of 
.31 obtained was not significant, indicating 
that the proposition that the group had 
been drawn from a random population was 
tenable. 


2. The data in Table 1 indicate that a 


significant change took place within each © 


experimental subgroup (and within the 
total experimental group) and that no such 
significant change took place within any 
control subgroup (nor within the whole 
control group). 

A total of fifteen boys in the experimental 
group showed an increase in self and ideal- 
self correlations as opposed to two boys 
who showed a decrease in such congruence. 
The difference in the number of boys show- 
ing an increase over the number showing 
a decrease is significant at the 1 per cent 
level of confidence by nonparametric sign 
test. Within the control group seven boys 
showed an increase in congruence and 
ten showed a decrease. This difference was 
not significant by the sign test. 


3. An analysis of change present in each 
experimental subgroup was made. No sig- 
nificant difference in the amount of increase 
in self and ideal-self sorts was registered 
for any subgroup when compared to any 
other subgroup. It did not appear that the 
influence of any particular counselor on his 
group was a factor. 


4. It was evident that nonrandom in- 
creases in the congruence of the self and 
ideal-self sorts took place during the se- 
mester within the experimental groups and 
did not take place within the control groups. 
In order to test whether the measured in- 
crease in the total experimental group was 
significantly greater than that of the whole 
control group when the groups were direct- 
ly compared, the t-test was used. The mean 
difference in change in congruence between 
the groups in terms of z was .212. The ratio 
of this mean difference to its standard 
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error of .071 was 2.986 which was beyond 
the 1 per cent level of significance. Thus, 
it may be said that the mesaured change 
in the experimental group was significantly 
greater than that of the control group and 
that the difference found in increases was 
not due to chance factors. It was inferred 
that the changes in the experimental group 
were consequent upon the group counsel- 
ing interviews. 

Academic Records 

Analysis of academic records was based 
on Honor Point Ratios. These ratios were 
computed by numerically weighting A—F 
marks, given on a five-point scale (A=4, 
B=3, etc.). Mean Honor Point Ratios for 
the groups were then computed. 

In the total experimental group the mean 
Honor Point Ratio increased from 1.8 pre- 
counseling to 2.0 postcounseling. The stand- 
ard error of the mean difference of .20 was 
.097. The ratio of the mean difference to its 
standard error by ¢-test was 2.1 which was 
barely significant at the 5 per cent level 
of confidence. However, the increase was 
small, and analysis of the experimental sub- 
groups did not disclose any significant 
changes. The total control group registered 
a small decrease in Honor Point Ratio. No 
significant change took place in any con- 
trol subgroup. 

When the total groups were directly com- 
pared, the ratio of the mean difference, .30, 
to its standard error of .18 was by t-test 
1.67—a nonsignficant t-ratio. Therefore, no 
clear-cut conclusion can be made regarding 
the effect of multiple counseling on Honor 
Point Ratio. 


Citizenship Records 

The results of the analysis of the citizen- 
ship records is presented in Table 2. Due 
to the nature of the grading system, study 
of citizenship marks could only be ap- 
proached negatively; that is, through the 
number of classes in which warning or un- 
satisfactory citizenship marks—both regard- 
ed as poor—had been given. The mean num- 
ber of classes in which poor citizenship 
marks were given appears for both pre- 
counseling and postcounseling periods. The 
mean difference (in terms of decrease), the 
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Table 2 
Analysis of Changes in Number of Classes 
in Which Poor Citizenship Marks Were Given 








Meanno. Meanno, 
classes classes 
precoun-  postcoun- 
Group N seling seling Diff. M SE CR P 
Experimental 
L-7 6 138 0.2 1.1 417 6.5 01 
L-8 6 4.5 2.3 2.2 Ba by j 13.9 01 
H-9 5 1.0 0.3 0.7 24 2.9 .05 
Total 17 2.4 0.9 15 30 50 01 
Control 
L-7 6 1.8 18 0 .00 0 NS 
L-8 6 2.0 1.8 2 50 4 NS 
#9 : ee ee ee ee 
Total 17 16 1. al 14 71 WS 





standard error of the mean difference, the 
critical ratio of the mean difference to its 
standard error (t-test), and the level of con- 
fidence also appear. 

It is evident that significant decreases in 
mean number of poor citizenship marks was 
present in each of the experimental sub- 
groups and in the total experimental group. 
A total of thirteen boys in the experimental 
group had improved (in terms of decrease) 
citizenship records as opposed to four who 
did not improve. None had poorer records. 
The difference in the number improved 
over those who did not was significant at 
the 1 per cent level of confidence by non- 
parametric sign test. No such significant 
decreases were present in any control sub- 
group nor in the total control group (five 
improved, seven remained the same, five 
had poorer records). 

When the difference in the mean number 
of decreases in poor citizenship marks for 
the total experimental and total control 
groups was directly compared, the ratio 
of the mean difference, 1.4, to its standard 
error of .44, was 3.18, which was above the 
1 per cent level of confidence. 

It was possible that the noted decreases 
in poor citizenship marks resulted from a 
desire on the part of the teachers to please 
the counselors by marking the experimental 
boys somewhat easier than usual. The 
marks given were, however, from about 
sixty different teachers, and almost no pub- 


licity had been given to the project. The 
teachers were accustomed to having young- 
sters out of their classes for counseling, and 
the teachers had no way of knowing which 
boys were receiving the group counseling 
unless the boys themselves revealed the 
fact. In short, teacher desire to please the 
counselors did not appear to have been a 
factor. 

It was concluded that positive changes in 
citizenship marks took place within the ex- 
perimental but not within the control group. 
These changes were inferred to be a result 
of multiple counseling. 


Summary iy 

The changes after a series of group coun- 
seling interviews in the self concepts of a 
group of adolescent “problem” boys has 
been investigated by Q-technique. The non- 
random increases in self and ideal-self con- 
cepts found within the experimental but 
not within the control group were inferred 
to be a result of the interviews. 

If a more integrated self structure enables 
one to be less tense, less disturbed, and 
more accepting and understanding of oth- 
ers, then it might be reasonably hoped that 
positive changes in behavior might also oc- 
cur. It was found that nonrandom decreases 
in the mean number of classes in which 
poor citizenship grades were given did take 
place within the experimental but not with- 
in the control groups. Certain changes in 
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academic records also occurred although 
the findings were not clear-cut. 

It was probable that the changes repre- 
sented only temporary progress. The lack 
of follow-up was one of the limitations of 
the study. However, Rogers (5) found that 
similar increases in self and ideal-self con- 
cepts remained relatively constant. The 
changes in classroom behavior were cer- 
tainly to be desired, and it is to be hoped 
they might continue. 

The results indicate that group counsel- 
ing is a promising method for dealing with 
many of the problems of adolescents and 
warrants serious consideration and further 
investigation. 


Received November 1, 1956. 
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Preferences of Authoritarian and 
Equalitarian Personalities for 
Client-Centered and Eclectic Counseling 
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Proponents of one or another systematic 
approach to counseling tend to attribute 
their unsuccessful cases to such factors as 
unreadiness of the client for counseling and 
misuse of the particular approach by the 
counselor. In the latter instance particularly, 
the humbled counselor retires to his library 
to re-read the master in order to learn 
where he deviated from the true path. A 
more moderate view would include the 
hypothesis that various approaches to coun- 
seling may have their respective successes 
and failures with different kinds of per- 
sonalities and problems. Unfortunately, very 
little research has been reported which tests 
this kind of hypothesis since Hunt, in his 
Presidential Address before the Division of 
Personality and Social Psychology of APA 
(4), urged that here lay some crucial tests 
of conflicting theoretical claims in psycho- 
therapy. 

One: particular aspect of personality 
theory which has some obvious relation- 
ships to theories of counseling is found in 
work on the authoritarian personality. The 
client-centered, or self-theory, approach, 
especially is intimately involved with au- 
thoritarian personality theory. Consider, for 
example, on the one hand that Rogers’ (6) 
conception of client-centered therapy em- 
phasizes client self-direction and the avoid- 
ance of a dependent relationship as impor- 
tant principles of counseling. The authori- 

1Adapted from the senior author’s doctoral dis- 


Sertation which was under the direction of the 
junior author at the University of Buffalo. 


tarian personality, on the other hand, is 
characterized by an underlying trend of de- 
pendency and a rigid and externalized set 
of values (Adorno, e¢ al., 1). From these 
theoretical formulations, it would follow 
that authoritarian personalities would find 
it difficult to establish a client-centered 
counseling relationship. There has, in fact, 
been some evidence in this direction from 
research at the University of Chicago: 

There is a suggestion in our material that clients 
with moderately democratic and acceptant attitudes 
toward others benefit the most from therapy. Con- 
versely, clients with a high degree of ethnocen- 
trism, who make sharp and rigid distinctions be- 
tween their own and other groups and those who 
are generally anti-democratic tend to be failures 
in therapy (Rogers, 7, p. 424). 


Purpose of the Study 


It was the purpose of the present study 
to investigate the relationship between 
counseling approaches and the authoritar- 
ian-equalitarian dimension of personality. 
The particular aspect to be examined in- 
cludes preferences of authoritarian and 
equalitarian personalities for a client-cen- 
tered and an eclectic approach as used in 
a first interview. This preference can be 
considered an immediate (rather than inter- 
mediate or ultimate) criterion of counseling 
effectiveness, since successful counseling 
depends upon the client’s returning for fur- 
ther interviews, which in turn depends upon 
his perception of the counselor as more 
helpful than threatening. It was also hoped 
that the study might contribute toward our 
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knowledge of differential effectiveness of 
two approaches to counseling, leading per- 
haps toward a better understanding of the 
applications of each method. Further, and 
more specifically, it is important to improve 
our understanding of the contributions 
which counseling may make toward chang- 
ing antidemocratic attitudes. 


Hypotheses 


Two major hypotheses were developed 
and a number of minor hypotheses. For 
purposes of this report the minor hypotheses 
are omitted; they have to do with two sub- 
divisions of equalitarianism (moderate and 
extreme) and with expressed preference of 
the subjects for various kinds of authority 
and nonauthority figures as sources of per- 
sonal help. Those interested are referred to 
the complete report (Sonne, 9). 

The two major hypotheses follow logical- 
ly from the previous discussion of authori- 
tarianism and client-centered counseling:? 

1. Authoritarian individuals will reject 
a client-centered counseling relationship 
more often than will equalitarians. Opera- 
tionally, this is expressed: subjects who ob- 
tain F Scale scores will show less prefer- 
ence for a recorded client-centered inter- 
view than will subjects who obtain low F 
Scale scores. 


2. Authoritarian individuals will show 
more preference for an eclectic counseling 
relationship than for a client-centered one. 
Operationally, this is expressed: subjects 
who obtain high F Scale scores will show 
preference for a recorded eclectic interview 
more frequently than for a client-centered 
one. 


Methods 
Instruments 


F Scale. The instrument used to measure 
authoritarianism was the F Scale (Adorno 


2Client-centered counseling is defined by its ac- 

ceptance of complete client responsibility and 

freedom of choice, belief in the self theory and 

 Princiale, and adherence to an internal 

e of reference. Eclectic counseling is defined 

as any approach which does not accept all those 

principles. Our experimental interview might be 

characterized as semidirective without allegiance 
to any single current theory. 
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et al., 1), which at present consists of 29 
items probing the subject's attitudes in areas 
of conventionalism, superstition, prejudice, 
and others thought to be predictive of re- 
ceptivity to antidemocratic ideas. Numer- 
ous validation studies (Christie and Jahoda, 
2) seem to indicate that the F Scale taps a 
personality syndrome which includes dom- 
inance-submission relationships, rigidity, 
and lack of insight into the self and others, 

Recorded Interviews: Thirty- twenty- 
and ten-minute time segments of six repre- 
sentative interviews, selected from various 
published sources, were recorded on tape, 
These were heard by several juries, includ- 
ing experienced counseling psychologists, 
graduate students of counseling, and pub- 
lic school guidance counselors. There was 
unanimous agreement as to the degree of 
directiveness of each time segment. Sub- 
sequently two mock interviews were con- 
structed, one to represent a client-centered 
approach to counseling, the other an eclec- 
tic approach. Both utilized the same “coun- 
selor” and “client,” and involved the pre- 
dicament of a high school student who has 
been referred to the counselor by the prin- 
cipal because of falsification of a parent's 
signature on a poor report card. Each inter- 
view was 10 minutes in duration and in- 
tended to portray a realistic high school 
counseling situation—one where “emotional 
first aid” is needed. The situation was se- 
lected also because it presents the beginning 
of a counseling relationship and thus of- 
fers subjects the opportunity to identify 
with one or the other counseling approach. 

Typescripts and recordings of these inter- 
views were pretested by using various mem- 
bers of the jury groups. Pretest results and 
suggestions from the judges were used in 
revising and refining the interviews. The 
final interviews were judged by two five- 
man juries to be equally good representa- 
tives of the client-centered approach and 
an eclectic approach and to embody no per- 
ceptible differences in tone fidelity. The 
eclectic interview differed from the client- 
centered one principally in that the coun- 
selor asked more probing questions, made 
more interpretations, offered to collect other 
data, such as material from the student's 
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file and from the principal, and offered 
to talk with the student’s father.® 


Preference Inventory. In order to obtain 
in quantified form the subjects’ reactions to 
the interviews, a two-part questionnaire 
was prepared. Part I contains statements in- 
tended to represent distinguishing charac- 
teristics of good and poor counseling rela- 
tionships. Originally 201 items were pre- 
pared on the basis of a study of the relevant 
literature, with particular reliance on Fied- 
ler’s (3) data. After elimination of duplicate 
items and try-outs with the judges and 
with a group of high school seniors, the 
following 28 items ‘were retained in the 
scale, with scoring weights as indicated: 


Agree Disagree 
1. The counselor is understand- 
ing +1 
2. The student feels most of the 
time that he is understood +1 
8. The counselor makes the stu- 
dent feel that he does not 
understand him 1 +1 
4, The counselor really tries to 
understand the student’s feel- 
+1 —l 
5. The counselor seems to have 
no respect for the student —l +1 
6. There is a warm, friendly re- 
lationship between the coun- 
selor and the student +1 
7. The counselor and student are 
able to understand each other +1 
8. The counselor sticks closely to 
the student’s problem +1 
9. The student feels free to say 
what he likes +1 
10. The student can trust the 
counselor with things he 
would not tell most people +1 
ll, There is an atmosphere of 
mutual trust and confidence 
between the counselor and 
student +1 
12. The counselor is trying to 
get the student to solve his 
own problem +1 
18. The counselor is trying to 
solve the student’s problem —1l +1 
14, The counselor thinks that all 
the feelings which the student 
expresses are normal and 
understandable +1 —l 
8Typescripts of the interviews are reproduced 
the Gddnel decoetan aed dean tee 
vailable to other researc 
workers upon request to the senior author. 
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15. The counselor isn’t doing 
enough to solve the student's 
problem —l +1 


16. The counselor isn’t telling the 
student enough about how to 
solve his problem a +1 
17. The counselor is doing 
enough to solve the student’s 
problem +3 
18. The counselor is doing too 
much to solve the student’s 
problem —l +1 
19. The counselor and student 
understand each other +1 
20. The student is too free to 
make his own decisions —!l +1 
21. The student is not free to 
e his own decisions —l +1 
22. The counselor is trying to get 
the student to solve his own 
problem +1 
23. The student feels that the 
counselor does not understand 
him 
24. The student is free to make 
his own decisions +1 
25. The student will come back to 
the counselor for another 
interview +1 
26. The interview helped the stu- 
dent to gain increased confi- 
dence +1 
27. The counselor is too friendly 
with the student —!1 +1 
—l +1 


28. The counselor is not friendly 
enough with the student 
Part II ofthe Preference Inventory elicits 
opinions from the subject regarding the 
two recorded interviews and seeks other 


attitudes regarding counseling. The seven 
items are reproduced herewith: 
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1. Which one of the counselors will 
be most helpful to students who 
need counseling? 

2. Which interview helped the stu- 
dent to learn to solve his own 
problems? 

8. If you had a problem which 
counselor would you prefer to 
discuss it with? 

4. If you would rather take your 
problem to someone else, please 
tell who: (father, mother, pastor, 
friend, a teacher, or family doc- 
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5. I don’t need any help to solve 
my prob! 

. I prefer a counselor who would 
me me how to solve my prob- 
ems. 
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7. It is better to expect a student to 
work out his own problems. 
Subjects and Procedure. The senior class 

in the only public high school in a city 

of about 90,000 population was the group 
utilized. All seniors present on a given day 

(462) were administered the F Scale. The 

mean F Scale score was 4.39 with an SD of 

.57 and there were no significant differences 

from that mean when the subjects were 

ordered into sex or age groups. The group’s 

F Scale score compares with scores of 3.54 

for 276 college freshmen (Scodel and Mus- 

sen, 8) and 3.98 for 373 Naval Aviation 

Cadets with at least two years of college 

(Jones, 5). 

Two weeks later we selected, from the 
440 seniors present that day, the top, 
middle and bottom 10 per cents on the 
basis of F Scale scores. Data for these 
groups are reported in Table 1. 


Table 1 


F Scale Score Ranges and Means for the 
High, Middle, and Low F Scale Groups 
(N = 44 per Group) 








F Scale F Scale F Scale SD 
Group Range Mean 

High 5.26-6.50 5.62 43 
Middle 4.30-4.50 4.49 .06 
Low 2.61-3.53 8.20 33 





These 182 subjects then listened to the two 
recorded interviews and filled out the Pref- 
erence Inventory, Part I being completed 
immediately after listening to each inter- 
view, and Part II after both interviews 
had been heard. To control order of pre- 
sentation, half the subjects (Group A) heard 
the client-centered interview first, while 
the others (Group B) heard the eclectic 
interview first. Subjects were assigned to 
these two groups on a random basis. Mean 
Preference Inventory scores for the two 
interviews of groups A and B were com- 
pared and neither difference was found 
to be statistically significant. Having elim- 
inated order of presentation as an experi- 
mental variable, the data were then ex- 
amined for the purpose of testing the hy- 
potheses. 
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Results 


Table 2 presents the major data in dif. 
ferent ways, in order to permit various com- 
parisons of the high, middle, and low F 
Scale groups. 

The first comparisons were made of mean 
Preference Inventory Scores for the three 
groups as shown in Section A of Table 2; 
one of the three differences is significant 
in the predicted direction at the 1 per cent 
level of confidence. 


Table 2 
Comparisons of F Scale Groups on Preference 
Inventory Scores, and Counselor Help 
(N = 44 per group) 














F Scale Group 
Variable High Middle Low 
(A) Mean Preference Inventory 
Scores 
Client-Centered Interview 22.4 22.3 21.5 
Eclectic Interview 243 22.9 22.9 
SEd 67 80 95 
CR 2.83 15 1.47 
p <01 >.10 >.10 





(B) Number obtaining Higher 
Preference Inventory 
Scores for Each Interview 


Client-Centered Interview 9 15 18 

Eclectic Interview 80 24 27 

No difference 5 5 4* 
x2 25.20 12.388 14.75 
p <01 <01 <Ol1 





(C) Number Preferring Each 
Counselor as a Source of 


Personal Help 
Client-Centered Counselor 2 7 12 


~ 


Eclectic Counselor 42 87, 82 
x2 42.02 20.46 9.10 
p <01 <01 <Ol 





* Yates’ correction applied, 


Preferences were also examined by ascer- 
taining each subjéct’s higher Preference In- 
ventory score between the two interviews 
and then comparing the three F Scale 
groups in terms of number of subjects ex- 
pressing higher preference for one or the 
other interview. The results are summarized 
in Section B, Table 2. 
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Perhaps the most striking observation is 
the preference of all groups for the eclectic 
interview. Possible interpretations of this 
finding will be discussed in a later section. 

Finally, the subjects were asked in Part II 
of the Preference Inventory to express a 
preference for the client-centered or eclec- 
tic “counselor” as a source of personal help. 
Section C, Table 2 reports the preferential 
responses of the groups and indicates the 
significant level of differences. Again, the 
outstanding observation is the preference 
of all three F Scale groups for the eclectic 
interview. _ 

Tests of Hypothesis I 

It was predicted that the high F Scale 
group would show less preference for the 
client-centered interview than would the 
low F Scale group. Referring again to Table 
2 there is some evidence to support this 
hypothesis. When data presented in Section 
B of the table were analyzed further by 
comparing F Scale groups it was found that 
a significantly greater number of high F 
subjects obtained lower inventory scores 
(less preference) for the client-centered in- 
terview compared to the low F Scale group. 
It might be noted that this was true also 
when high and middle groups were com- 
pared. These differences were significant 
at the 1 per cent level of confidence. 

It was found also that the high group had 
a significantly higher mean inventory score 
for the eclectic interview than did either 
the low or middle groups. This would ap- 
pear to underline the relatively stronger 
preference of the low F Scale group for the 
client-centered interview. 


Tests of Hypothesis II 

It was predicted that the high F Scale 
group would prefer the eclectic interview 
above the client-centered interview. Section 
B, Table 2 suggests that the prediction was 
partially fulfilled since a significantly great- 
er number of subjects in the high F group 
did prefer the eclectic interview. However, 
these results are tempered by the fact that 
all F Scale groups showed the same prefer- 
ential trend. Despite this fact, it is apparent 
from Sections B and C, Table 2, that the 
high F Scale group has a numerically 
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greater number of subjects preferring the 
eclectic interview over the client-centered 
interview than does either of the other 


groups. 
Discussion 


Both major hypotheses received support 
from some aspects of the data but not from 
other aspects. Evidence then has been pro- 
vided to support the general proposition 
that the client’s personality is related to 
the effectiveness of the counseling ap- 
proach used. In particular, high school sen- 
iors with more authoritarian attitudes seem 
to have greater preference for an eclectic 
approach than do those with a lower level 
of authoritarian attitudes. 

The unpredicted preference of all three 
groups for the eclectic over the client- 
centered interview may be more important 
in the long run than the hypothesized find- 
ings of this study. There has been some 
feeling among high school guidance work- 
ers that methods of counseling developed 
primarily for college students may not be 
equally applicable to the younger group. 
This opinion has been heard especially 
from junior high school counselors. 

The present study raises some question 
particularly as to the applicability of a 
client-centered counseling approach to high 
school seniors, since the majority of our 
subjects quite clearly prefer the eclectic 
interview. Of course, it must be emphasized 
that the expressed preference of the sub- 
jects cannot be accepted as prima facie 
evidence of the effectiveness of counsel- 
ing methods with them. As mentioned 
earlier, however, the preference of a coun- 
selee or prospective counselee affects his 
initiation of and continuation in a counsel- 
ing relationship; to this extent, preference 
is an element in the determination of coun- 
seling effectiveness. 

It appears worthwhile to speculate a bit 
regarding possible interpretations of this 
particular finding of the study. The follow- 
ing are suggested for consideration in 
theory building and in the planning of re- 
search appropriate to this area: 

1. At a mean age of seventeen years, 
three months, our subjects may be in need 
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of a more dependent counseling relation- 
ship than would a college or adult sample 
and therefore would show this preference 
for the eclectic interview to a greater ex- 
tent than would older groups. 

2. The experience which these subjects 
have had with counselors is likely to have 
been of a sort more similar to that of the 
eclectic than that of the client-centered 
interviews used here. Thus, their prefer- 
ences may be an indication of a learned 
standard of counseling. 

8. In our culture in general, or in the 
particular subculture from which the sub- 
jects were drawn, a relatively dependent 
relationship between a psychological help- 
er (whether a professional counselor or not) 
and a counselee may be the norm. 

4. Despite the effort to equate the two 
interviews on all relevant dimensions except 
the client-centered vs eclectic one, there 
may be other differences which have in- 
fluenced the preferences of the subjects. 

5. A moderately directive interview of 
the kind utilized in this study may give the 
layman an impression of greater effective- 
ness and of accomplishing more than does 
a client-centered interview. 


Conclusions 


The conclusions to be reached from the 
present study will depend in part on one’s 
theoretical persuasion. An eclectic coun- 
selor might conclude that evidence has 
been furnished which questions the use- 
fulness of a client-centered approach, es- 
pecially with the population which has 
been sampled here. A client-centered coun- 
selor on the other hand, might well find 
flaws in the experimental recordings—lack 
of visual cues, spontaneity, and emotional 
reality—which would make such a conclu- 
sion unacceptable. 

The writers content themselves with the 
conclusion that some validation evidence 
has been added to the body of literature re- 
garding the authoritarian personality. Be- 
yond this, some evidence has been offered 
to support the contention that the relative 
effectiveness of different counseling ap- 
proaches is related to the presonality of the 
client. In particular, there is evidence that 


authoritarian personalities in comparison 
with equalitarian personalities, prefer an 
eclectic to a client-centered approach, 
Finally, there is some indication of a gen- 
eral preference among high school seniors 
for an eclectic over a client-centered coun- 
seling approach. 


Summary 


A study was made to explore relation- 
ships between expressed authoritarian- 
equalitarian attitudes and preferences for 
a client-centered or an eclectic counseling 
approach, - 

Of 440 high school seniors to whom the 
F Scale had been administered as a measure 
of authoritarian attitudes, the students with 
the high, middle, and low 10 per cent of F 
Scale scores were selected. These 132 sub- 
jects listened to recordings of two mock 
interviews, one client-centered and the oth- 
er eclectic, and then completed a two-part 
questionnaire which sought their opinions 
about the interviews. Included were ques- 
tions about the quality of the counseling 
relationships and about the subjects’ own 
preferences for a counselor. 

It was hypothesized that (a) authoritarian 
individuals would reject a client-centered 
counseling approach more often than would 
equalitarians; and (b) authoritarian individ- 
uals would show more preference for an 
eclectic than for a client-centered counsel- 
ing approach. 

The data offered support for both hy- 
potheses, although the results are not un- 
equivocal. There seems to be some support 
for the general contention that effective- 
ness of counseling is related to the personal- 
ity of the client. However, perhaps the most 
striking result is the general preference by 
all groups for the eclectic interview. Impli- 
cations of this finding for counseling theory 
and research were discussed. 

Received September 15, 1956. 
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The literature in psychology, psychiatry, 
and psychoanalysis is replete with articles 
and studies concerned with factors affect- 
ing the outcomes of counseling (N.B. The 
generic term counseling will be used 
throughout to refer to all kinds of activi- 
ties employing the interview in helping in- 
dividuals in the solution of their prob- 
lems). Serious and sharp differences of 
opinion may be found wherever one turns 
in the literature. One of the better reviews 
of some of these differences of opinion is 
the one by Thompson (24). He points out 
that most of the disagreement stems from 
basic differences with respect to constructs 
and theoretical systems developed to de- 
scribe personality and the impacts on per- 
sonality of various counseling methods. 

Until recently, it has been generally as- 
sumed that adherents of different theoreti- 
cal schools of thought approached in quite 
widely diverging ways the client and his 
problems, In particular, the work of Fied- 
ler (7, 8, 9) has called these assumptions into 
question. In the first study (7), Fiedler 
used as subjects five expert and five non- 
expert counselors from each of three theo- 
retical persuasions—Rogerian, Freudian, 


1This article is based on the senior author’s doc- 
toral thesis. The research was done in conjunction 
with a research contract between the University 
of Maryland and the Office of Naval Research, 
Nonr 1225-(00). The thesis, on which this article is 
based, is on file in the library of the University 
of Maryland under the title “An Exploration of 
Certain Methodological and Client-Counselor Per- 
sonality Characteristics as Determinants of Learn- 
ing in the Counseling of College Students.” The 
thesis was done under the direction of John W. 
Gustad, who was principal investigator on the 
ONR contract. 


and Adlerian. He asked these individuals 
to describe their concepts of the ideal 
therapeutic relationship. Fiedler found that 
when experts from the various schools were 
forced to use the same language, they tend- 
ed to agree more among themselves than 
they did with neophytes in their own 
schools. In a later publication (9), Fiedler 
had one transcript from each of ten thera- 
pists analyzed by four judges who repre- 
sented different schools of thought. These 
judges agreed that the similarities among 
experts of the various schools was greater 
than their similarities to neophytes in their 
own schools. From this, he concluded that 
“,.. the nature of the therapeutic relation- 
ship is a function of expertness rather than 
of theory or method . . .” (p. 441). In the 
third study, Fiedler summarized the situ- 
ation (8, p. 38) as follows: 

The results indicate that therapists of one school 
do not create a relationship which is characteris- 
tically different from that created by therapists of 
the two other schools represented in this investiga- 
tion. In each of the factor matrices one factor or 
a pair of correlated factors was found which 
clearly differentiated experts from non-experts re- 
gardless of school. These factors are related to the 
therapist’s ability to communicate with and under- 
stand the patient. No factors were found which 
clearly separate therapists of one school from those 
of another. 

Several writers (Cox, 4, Jones, 17, and 
Wrenn, 25) have suggested lists of charac- 
teristics of the ideal counselor, but, as Cot- 
tle (3, p. 447) has pointed out, “Most of 
these studies are concerned with subjec- 
tive judgments and little attempt has 
been made to secure objectivity in the list- 
ing of personality characteristics of coun- 
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selors.” Danskin and Robinson (5) have 
taken a step in this direction by describing 
one important dimension of counselor be- 
havior in the interview. 

Taylor and Combs (23), McIntyre (18), 
Raimy (20), and Postman, Bruner, and Mc- 
Ginnies (19) have all provided excellent 
reviews of factors involved in perception 
and learning. The counseling interview is 
certainly one in which each participant’s 
perception of the other needs to be exam- 
ined for its effects on outcomes. On a prac- 
tical level, Greg; (13, p. 287) has put the 
problem as follows: “The searching ques- 
tion of the next fifty years should be: what 
kinds of persons can wisely go into psy- 
chiatry?” The present writers would add 
psychology, social work, teaching, and 
many other related professions. 

Some evidence bearing indirectly on the 
interaction of the participants in counseling 
comes from studies with projective tech- 
niques. Sarason (21) has provided a par- 
ticularly fine discussion of these problems. 
Alden and Benton (2), analyzing the Ror- 
schach protocols of male examiners, half 
by female, concluded that no differences 
could be found in the contents. On the 
other hand, Gibby, Miller, and Walker 
(11), working with patients in a mental hy- 
giene clinic, found significant differences 
which could be related to examiner effects. 

Hathaway (16, p. 5) has described the 
problem as follows: “There are .. . intri- 
cate inter-personal relations specific to the 
client and counselor. The form (method) 
of these is mainly determined by conven- 
tion, but the content is peculiarly inter- 
personal.” Forgy and Black, in a follow-up 
study of clients counseled by two different 
methods, concluded (10, p. 6) that there 
were no differences between clients coun- 
seled by the client-centered and counselor- 
centered methods and that “. . . the clients 
of each of the three original counselors 
were equally satisfied, but, when consid- 
ered by counselor and method, a signifi- 
cant interaction between counselor and 
method, was found to be operating.” 

The present study was designed and 
carried out to investigate some of the prob- 


lems imbedded in the inter-personal rela- | 
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tions found in the counseling situation. It 
was felt that, by relating certain measured 
personality characteristics of the counselor 
and the client to an objective measure of 
counseling outcome, information of value 
might be found relative to this critical 
problem. 


Hypotheses 


Two principal hypotheses were of con- 
cern in designing and carrying out the pres- 
ent study: 

1. When the same test selection and interpreta- 
tion methods are used by different counselors, sig- 
nificant differences will result in the amount of 
learning about self shown by essentially compar- 
able groups of counselees; 

2. There are systematic relationships between 
the amount of learning about self by clients in a 
counseling situation and the amount of client- 
counselor similarity on selected personality traits. 


Method 


The present study was, as indicated 
above, conducted in conjunction with an- 
other which dealt with the effects of dif- 
ferent methods of test interpretation and 
introduction on client learning in vocation- 
al counseling (Gustad & Tuma, 14). The 
experimental conditions are described here 
in detail; the second article (14) will con- 
tain only a brief summary of these. 

The subjects were all male undergradu- 
ates on the College Park campus of the 
University of Maryland. All had applied 
to the University Counseling Center for 
assistance with occupational choice. A to- 
tal of fifty-eight were involved for whom 
complete data were available. Three coun- 
selors were used, all holding master’s de- 
grees and nearing the Ph.D. in psychology. 
Their counseling experience varied from 
one to three years. 

The dependent variable was client learn- 
ing about self. This was assessed by a de- 
vice called the Self-Knowledge Inventory, 
an instrument based on one developed 
earlier by Dressel and Matteson (6). It 
consisted of a series of graphic rating scales 
on which clients could record their esti- 
mates of their status on several ability, apti- 
tude, and interest variables. The scales 
were so defined that they could be readily 
referred to commonly used tests. 
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Three principal measures were devel- 
oped for each individual: (a) initial dis- 
crepancy, d, which was the sum of the 
differences between client self-ratings and 
tested positions on all scales; (b) final dis- 
crepancy, d, which was the sum of the 
differences between the client’s postcoun- 
seling self-ratings and tested position on 
the several variables; (c) D, the difference 
between d, and d,. This last measure 
was adjusted by covariance procedures so 
that students with initially small discrepan- 
cies would not seem to be poor learners 
and students with initially large discrep- 
ancies would not seem to be exceptionally 
good ones. 

A three by four factorial design was 
employed. The columns were test introduc- 
tion methods while the rows were test 
interpretation methods. There were three 
of the former and four of the latter. 

Methods of test introduction were as 
follows (taken from directions to the coun- 
selors): 

1. The counselor will take a nondirective atti- 
tude toward the issue of testing, i.e., testing will 
not be mentioned until the client raises it as a 
topic. If and when the client does mention testing, 
the counselor will describe in a neutral, non- 
persuasive manner the tests available, leaving the 
selection of the tests to be used entirely to the 
client. The counselor will limit his comments to 
the values and limitations of tests discussed. 

2. The counselor will originate the discussion 
of testing but will again leave the selection of 
tests to the client. The counselor’s role will be 
limited to introducing the topic and to describing 
in a neutral and nonpersuasive fashion the values 
and limitations of each test. 

8. The counselor will originate the topic of 
testing, describe in a neutral and permissive 
fashion the values and limitations of each test, and 
then assign the tests to be taken by the client. 


Methods of test interpretation were as 


follows (taken from directions to the coun- 


selors): 

1. The student client will not see the Self- 
Knowledge Inventory again during counseling. 
However, his test scores will be presented to him 
in the same terms as used on the Inventory, i.e., 
in terms of adjectives such as “average,” “fairly 
low,” “very high,” etc. 

2. The client will not see the Self-Knowledge 
Inventory again during counseling. His test scores 
will be interpreted by means of percentiles (or in 
the form specified by the particular test) with no 
further reference to the Self-Knowledge Inventory. 
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8. Prior to the interview, the counselor will plot 
the student’s test scores on his Self-Knowledge 
Inventory in red pencil. During the interview, he 
will show the student how his self-estimates agree 
and deviate from test results. The Self-Knowledge 
Inventory will be gone over only once in this 
manner. 

4, Prior to the interview, the counselor will plot 
the student’s scores on his Self-Knowledge Inven- 
tory in red pencil. During the interview, he will 
show the student how his self-estimates agree and 
deviate from test results. The similarities and dif- 
ferences will be emphasized and carefully dis- 
cussed. The student will be given his Self-Knowl- 
edge Inventory to take home at the end of the 
interview for further study. In the following inter- 
view, this will again be discussed. 

This design contained twelve cells. 
Clients were assigned to these cells at ran- 
dom by the receptionist. Assignments to 
counselors were also made randomly. 
Counselors followed the above directions 
in dealing with their clients, the cell in 
which the client fell determining the par- 
ticular combination of treatments. In some 
cases, clients did not appear to feel com- 
fortable with the conditions, Counselors 
were instructed to modify their procedures 
as required by the client’s needs and to 
drop such clients from the experimental 
sample. 

On making application for counseling 
and again at the end of the counseling 
process, all clients completed the Self- 
Knowledge Inventory. One further point 
of clarification seems required. The tests 
actually used in calculating the discrep- 
ancy scores were the following: American 
Council on Education Psychological Ex- 
amination (ACE), Cooperative Reading 
Comprehension Test, C-2, and the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank for Men. The 
first two were on file in the Counseling 
Center since they are part of the entrance 
classification battery. There was insuffi- 
cient overlap among other tests used by 
various subjects to allow their use in this 
analysis. Therefore, the Strong VIB is 
the only test used in testing the hypothesis 
regarding test introduction methods. 

It was shown in the other study (Gustad 
& Tuma, 14) that methods of test introduc- 
tion and interpretation had no significant 
differential effects on client learning. The 
present study was designed to assess the 
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effects on client learning of similarities and 
differences between counselors and clients 
on selected personality traits. 

Ten measures were used: Taylor Mani- 
fest Anxiety Scale (Taylor, 22), California 
F scale (Authoritarianism) (Adorno, 1), 
and the Tolerance, Flexibility, Dominance, 
Social Participation, Social Presence, Im- 
pulsivity, Self-Acceptance, and Good Im- 
pression scales of the California Personality 
Inventory (Gough, 12). These were admin- 
istered prior to counseling to all clients. 
Each of the three counselors participating 
also completed the scales. 

The arithmetic mean for all clients and 
counselors was then computed for each of 
the ten scales. The cross products of the 
deviations of the scores for each client and 
his counselor were then computed, and ap- 
propriate constants were added to elimi- 
nate negative scores. The final distribution 
defined the similarity of each client and his 
counselor with respect to the scales used. 


Results 
First, the hypothesis regarding differ- 
ences among the clients of the different 
participating counselors (hypothesis 1) was 
tested. Table 1 contains the summary data. 


Table 1 


Means and Standard Deviations of Criterion Per- 
formance Measures of Clients Counseled by 
Different Counselors 








Area Counselor N Mean SD 
Academic Ability I 14 6.35 1.89 
Ir 18 6.78 2.09 

III 24 6.63 2,10 

Reading Comprehension I 13 5.91 1.38 
baa | 6.41 1.55 

Ill 19 6.23 1.60 

Vocational Interests I 14 7.52 4.09 
PS 38. IOAS 8.81 

TH 32 107 8.08 





Inspection suggests the existence of signifi- 
cant mean differences in vocational inter- 
ests in accord with the hypothesis. 

To test for these, the analysis of variance 
technique was employed. First, the homo- 
geneity of variances was tested using the 
method of Hartley (15). It was found that 
all variances were homogeneous. Table 2 
contains the results of the analysis of vari- 
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Table 2 


Analysis of Variance of Client Criterion Perform- 
ance on Vocational Interests across Different 
Counselors 





Sums of Degreesof Mean 





Source Squares Freedom Square F 
Between 119.89 2 59.95 4.74* 
Within 607.74 48 12.66 

Total 727.63 50 





*For indicated degrees of freedom, ri. is 3.19; Poy 
is 5.08. 

ance with respect to differences in learn- 
ing about vocational interests. With indi- 
cated degrees of freedom (2 and 48), the 
p value of the F ratio falls between .01 and 
.05. From this, it may be concluded that 
the hypothesis regarding differential ef- 
fects of counselors was partially substan- 
tiated, but that final confirmation must 
await further work. 

The second hypothesis, concerned with 
the relationship between client-counselor 
similarity indexes and client learning, was 
tested by means of correlation. Product 
moment r’s were computed between simi- 
larity indexes and criterion measures. These 
were transformed by Fisher’s z transfor- 
mation. These correlations are included in 
Tables 3 and 4. 

Correlations were computed separately 
for all counselors (Table 3) as well as Coun- 
selors I and II (Table 4) alone, because it 
was felt that Counselor III represented a 
special case. He was a native of another 
country, one with a substantially different 
culture than the one found in this country. 
It was decided that cultural differences 
might obscure or confound relationships 
which might be found without such effects. 

Examination of Table 3 shows that only 
one of the ten scales showed significant re- 
lationships: Dominance. Moreover, the sig- 
nificant relationship pertained only to aca- 
demic ability; reading comprehension and 
vocational interests were unaffected by the 
independent variable, client-counselor sim- 
ilarity. As the indexes were set up, smaller 
differences between clients and counsel- 
ors were associated with relatively better 
criterion performance. 

In Table 4 are shown similar results but 
with the clients of Counselor III removed. 
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Table 8 


Product Moment Correlations between Client-Counselor Similarity Indexes and Criterion Performance 
for All Counselors 





Criterion Areas N 


Personality Areas 





F Anx To 


Fl Do Spr Spa Im SA GI 





Academic Ability 51 


Reading Comprehension 43 —.116 —.011 —.167 —.010 
.055 —.164 .159 .084 .119 .015 


Vocational Interests Bi. ..040"* 195 


163 —.204 —.143 —.142 —.292 —.235 —.155 —.012 —.261 064 


.094 —.250 —.082 .097 
015 —.144 


082 —.095 





**--z between the .05 and .01 levels. 


Table 4 


Product Moment Correlations between Client-Counselor Similarity Indexes and Criterion Perform- 
ance for Counselors I and II Alone 











Criterion Areas N Personality Areas 
F Anx To Fl Do Spr Spa Im SA GI 
se aK e 
Academic Ability 27 =©.148 —379 —312 .008 —.601 —.611 —422 018 —.349 118 


005 —.028 —.025 
.182 —.046 


Reading Comprehension 24 
Vocational Interests 29 269 


.250 —.097 —.362 .005 .189 —.094 .200 
181 .200 108 .172 —.205 —.053 —.181 





*—z between the .05 and .01 levels. 
**—-z at or beyond the .01 level. 


As indicated above, it was felt that the 
cultural background of Counselor III, be- 
ing different from that of the clients, might 
have affected the results. 

Examination of Table 4 shows that two 
additional scales, Social Presence and So- 
cial Participation, yielded significant re- 
sults. Again because of the way in which 
the similarity indexes were set up, the re- 
lationships found indicate that client learn- 
ing was best when he and the counselor 
were most alike on the variables under con- 
sideration. 

In addition, there are in Table 4 two 
other relationships approaching signifi- 
cance: Anxiety and Self-Acceptance. Again, 
the greater the similarity between client 
and counselor, the better the client’s cri- 
terion performance. 


Discussion 


On the basis of the above results, it 
must be concluded that the two hypotheses 
described were substantiated only in part. 
That is, there were indications that the per- 
sonalities of the participants in the coun- 
seling interview have some effects. 

- All three counselors were well above the 
average on their scores on dominance, so- 


cial presence, and social participation. 
Since the significant correlations were 
negative, this means that the closer the 
client and his counselor were on these 
measures, the better was the client’s cri- 
terion performance. Considering the values 
of the counselors’ scores on the three meas- 
ures, this also means that clients who were 
somewhat more dominant than average and 
who had ‘higher than average scores on 
social participation and social presence did 
better. Whether they would have done bet- 
ter with other counselors whose scores 
were lower remains in doubt, but it is an 
intriguing suggestion for further research. 


Also unanswered is the question regard-’ 


ing the effects of systematic positions in 
counseling. All three counselors may be 
generally classified as belonging to the 
Minnesota school. Whether counselors with 
a bent toward Rogerian methods would get 
the same results is an unanswered question, 
although the results of Danskin and Robin- 
son (5) are suggestive. 

The present study produced results suf- 
ficiently promising to encourage a further 
attack on these problems, Systematic, or 
school, differences obviously need to be 
studied. Care should also be taken to build 
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in differences between counselors and cli- 
ents on the independent variables. That 
would allow for greater likelihood of ob- 
taining a full range of variability for anal- 
ysis. The sex difference problem also needs 
study. All counselors in this study were 
men; all the clients were also men. Women 
should be introduced into any future study 
both as clients and as counselors. 


Conclusions 


The present study was conducted to test 
two hypotheses regarding the effects of 
personality characteristics of clients and 
counselors on counseling outcomes. On the 
basis of the data presented, the two fol- 
lowing conclusions may be_ tentatively 
made: 

1. Counselors using essentially the same 
methods with similar clients produce dif- 
ferent effects on the criterion performance 
of their clients. 

2. Close resemblance between clients and 
counselors on personality variables is as- 
sociated with relatively better criterion per- 
formance by clients. 


Received August 28, 1956. 
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Comment 


Two important issues are raised by this 
interesting paper. One is methodological, 
centering on how a question is asked as a 
guide to research inquiry and how the ques- 
tion is answered through research. The oth- 
er is substantive, concerned with the con- 
tribution of the research to empirical knowl- 
edge—in this case, of the counseling situa- 
tion and its outcomes. In this comment, I 
shall deal mainly with first issue. 

As I discuss these issues in relation to the 
present study, please keep in mind that 
counseling research is exceedingly costly 
in money and personnel time; that a Uni- 
versity Counseling Center is not an experi- 
mental laboratory, in which variables can 
be rigorously controlled or systematically 
manipulated; and that, although one coun- 
seling psychologist may challenge another’s 
interpretations of his research findings it 
does not seem to be in good taste to ques- 
tion the avenues by which interpretations 
are reached. Deviation from adherence to 
this canon of good taste in the assessment 
of counseling (or clirical) research is mini- 
mized by the current vogue for omitting 
reference to specific data, or to the specif- 
ics of data collection and analysis, in pub- 
lished accounts of research. The hard facts 
are: the accomplishment of counseling re- 
search is an arduous task, those who choose 
to sweat through it bruise easily, most 
would-be critics either cannot or will not 
concern themselves with questions of 
methodology, and the majority of journal 
editors seem to prefer brevity to explicit- 
ness! 

In the present paper, the authors are 
compulsively, and in my view commend- 
ably, explicit about what they sought to do 
and what they have done. (Thank Heavens 
for at least one journal editor who encour- 
ages this!) By comparison with many re- 
search publications that center on the coun- 
seling situation, the Tuma-Gustad report is 
good, precisely because it permits us not 
only to ask but to answer questions about 
its methodology. Several questions of this 
order are suggested below for the conven- 





ience of the reader, who may choose, as I 
did, to perform a methodological assess- 
ment of the study. Such an assessment is 
fun, provides needed intellectual exercise, 
and must be made if the substantive con- 
tribution of the study is to be determined. 


1. What questions, to be answered 
through the research, have been asked 
by the authors (directly or by impli- 
cation)? 

2. What variables have been isolated for 
study in answering these questions? 
a. Which variables are to be controll- 

ed? 

b. Which variables are to be ma- 
nipulated as independent vari- 
ables? 

c. Which is the dependent variable? 

3. What definitional statements are used 
to link these variables with objects or 
events in the empirical world? 

a. Are these variables measurable in 
amount? 

4, What assumptions are made by the 
authors, i.e., what do they take for 
granted? 

[Let me help a bit here: e.g., (a) 

counselors use “the same test selection 

and interpretation methods,” (b) 

“groups of counselees (are) . . . es- 

sentially similar,” or (c) “selected test” 

scores are measures of “selected per- 
sonality traits.” ] 

5. What predictions are made concern- 
ing relationships between the depend- 
ent variables and independent vari- 
ables? In other words what hypoth- 
eses are to be tested? 

6. What procedures are used in testing 
the hypotheses? 

a. What data are collected? 

b. How are the data analyzed? 

7. Are the hypotheses supported by the 
data? 

8. Now, do your interpretations of the 
results jibe with those of the authors? 


I have asked these questions deliberately 
and nastily—not, be it understood, as a 
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criticism of the Tuma-Gustad study, but as 
a warning to the reader. He can legitimately 
violate the canon of good taste in assessing 
counseling research only if he can ask and 
answer methodological questions such as 
those I have proposed. 

Finally, we are left with the issue of 
the contribution that this study has made 
to knowledge about counseling and its out- 
comes. To the extent that the authors’ re- 
search questions are clearly answerable and 
to the extent that these questions have been 


clearly answered by the research itself, the 
contribution made by the study seems to 
be an important one. It tells us whether a 
particular sample of clients modify their 
behavior in the direction of satisfying a 
performance criterion external to the coun- 
seling situation as functions of specified 
conditions of counseling. Remember, how- 
ever, that the substantive contribution of 
the study cannot be determined until the 
“goodness” of its methodology is estab- 
lished. Are you game to make the attempt? 


Harold B. Pepinsky 
The Ohio State University 
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Tests “Indigenous” to the Adult and Older Years 


J. A. Demming and S. L. Pressey 
Ohio State University 


Some two decades ago, Miles (7), Jones 
and Conrad (5) and Wechsler (9) all found 
“general ability” growing to a maximum 
around 20 and then promptly beginning to 
decline. Analyses showed even information 
subtests not appreciably gaining with age 
(Corsini & Fassett, 2, Jones & Conrad, 5, 
and Wechsler, 9). Recently Jones (8, pp. 
267-274) has reviewed his own early work, 
attributed the increases in the middle years 
found by Owens (8) and Bayley and Oden 
(1) primarily to the initial superior ability 
of their subjects, and largely reaffirmed his 
initial conclusions regarding early decline 
of “intelligence” in the average person. 

However, in such diverse competencies 
as winning sports championships and doing 
outstanding creative intellectual work, the 
human organism seems at its best a few 
years later, or around thirty, and in leader- 
ship most outstanding at fifty and over 
(Lehman, 6). Most people are obviously 
better informed and more sagacious (to use 
a term suggested by Wechsler) at forty 
than twenty. These last characteristics are 
doubtless products of intellectual capacity 
plus experience. But they would seem 
worth better appraisal than present tests 
provide. A broad reconsideration of meth- 
_ of testing adult abilities seemed desir- 
able. 

Binet tasks for children mostly deal with 
childhood topics and in easy sometimes hu- 
morous ways, making the content and 
method of the testing almost part of every- 
day childhood experience. But most test- 
ing of adults has not been with matter and 
methods correspondingly adult, but rather 
with tests devised for, or stemming from 
instruments devised for, use with children 
or young people. The present project 
sought to construct tests with content and 
tasks more natural or ‘indigenous” to adult 
life, and obtain results with these tests 


1 The undertakin: 


from various adult groups, to see whether 
some reformulation of concepts regarding 
adult abilities might be suggested.* 


Materials, Methods, and Subjects 

To make tests thus out of the stuff of 
everyday adult living, informal surveys 
were made of newspapers and other com- 
mon reading matter, records kept of the 
daily activities of a few adults, and others 
asked what they had done or talked about 
and what everyday problems they had 
met. From a variety of such matter, first 
forms of some twenty tests of practical 
information, judgment, and social percep- 
tion were constructed and given some trial. 
A test of practical judgment listed (for in- 
stance) three types. of conversation one 
might have with a sick friend, with the 
request that these be ranked in order of 
appropriateness. A test of what might be 
called social and practical perceptiveness 
consisted of sentences (taken from news- 
papers and magazines) in which the writers 
had changed one word to another less ap- 
propriate or even absurd, such as “He dis- 
appeared behind a crude mahogany door 
at the rear of the shack,” and, “Now you 
know the sort of blushing, talented, sophis- 
ticated, modern young woman she was.” 
The directions were to mark the word 
which had been changed. Tests of sense of 
humor, of “social intelligence,” of caution 
in judgment were also considered, plus 
various tests of practical information. The 
present paper reports appraising results 
with three of these last: on use of the 
yellow pages of a telephone directory, on 
common legal terms, and on people to get 
developed from Project M- 
578MH of the Public Health Service concerning 
superior old people. Attempts to test them brought 
results and shrewd comments along the lines 
above. And sun of these oldsters were the 


subjects of some of the results shortly to be sum- 
marized. 
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to perform services needed in everyday 
life. 

These tests were centered upon for three 
reasons: (a) As mentioned at the beginning 
of this paper, previous analyses had shown 
that scores on information subtests in bat- 
teries designed to measure general ability 
held up best in the adult and older years. 
In the light of this it was assumed that the 
fund of practical information might espe- 
cially be expected to increase in these 
years. (b) Tests dealing with elements of 
such obvious usefulness might be expected 
best to obtain adult cooperation. (c) 
Whether or not considered appropriate in 
any battery of tests for appraising “general 
ability,” they obviously should indicate 
something as to the extent to which the in- 
dividual was equipped to meet everyday 
exigencies, and so be of some possible use- 
fulness in practical appraisals, and counsel- 
ing—as will be stressed later. 

In constructing the tests, mildly humor- 
ous elements were included, to foster a re- 
laxed attitude and interest in the adult test 
taker, as illustrated in the following sam- 
ple items (here slightly rephrased) one from 
each test: 

Where in the yellow pages of the telephone 
directory would you look if you wanted to buy 
an Airedale? Under heating equipment, kennels, 
shoe stores, real estate, dairy equipment? 

A document controlling disposition of one’s 
property at death is called a bond, title, contract, 
will, equity. 

The person to baptize a baby is a naturalist, 
notary public, nurseryman, magistrate, clergyman. 
As implied by these items, all the tests 
were put in objective group-test forms; 
that they were simple, easy to take, and 
appealed to most adults as sensible and 
even amusingly interesting would seem 
indicated by the fact that all the various 
adult groups cooperated well. In fact, one 
major group was literally captive and had 
little choice—inmates of the Ohio State 
Penitentiary—the writers’ tests being given 
for several weeks as part of the admission 
routine.? There was here the added impor- 
tant advantage that results were available 
on certain well-known tests of ability and 

*Through the cooperation of the Division of 


Correction in the Department of Mental Hygiene 
and Correction of the Ohio Penitentiary. 


practical information which had previously 
been given in similar fashion. The writers’ 
tests were also given to certain high school, 
college, and evening school classes, and 
some “golden age” clubs for older people. 


Results 


Table 1 summarizes all these scores in a 
very simple way: as percentages scoring 
above the medians for subjects aged 20-24, 
in each other age group. This method of 
handling results was used in an English 
investigation (Foulds & Raven, 4) dealing 
with the same general problem, and em- 
ploys as base the age group found scoring 
highest in the early investigations initially 
mentioned. Numbers taking each test var- 
ied somewhat; the figures given are aver- 
ages for each set of tests and of subjects. 

The penitentiary cases show a consistent 
and progressive decine from age 25-29 on, 
in scores on the Army Beta, Minnesota 
Paper Form Board, and Otis tests; and they 
only maintain a level with the 20-24 base 
group in the middle and older years on 
the very practical Bennett Mechanical 
Comprehension test. However, the inmates 
25-29 years old scored higher than the base 
group on the writers’ telephone and occu- 
pations tests, and those yet older scored yet 
higher. Though some of the terms in the 
legal information test were probably more 
special than should have been included, 
still the inmates forty and over averaged 
higher than those 20-24. It should be added 
that records showed the older convicts of 
less education. The number of cases in 
some of the age groups is small. But groups 
taking the standard tests such as the Beta 
and taking the writers’ tests are believed 
comparable, being all the cases admitted in 
certain weeks. And the important finding 
is the increase with age on the writers’ tests 
as compared with decreases on the others. 
Statistical checks showed most of the dif- 
ferences significant, and their consistency 
is further indicative to that effect. 

Why have the information subtests of the 
Army Alpha and Wechsler batteries shown 
no gain with age, such as the writers have 
found, for either civilian (Jones & Conrad, 
5 and Miles & Miles, 7) or penitentiary 
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Table 1 
Percentages of Subjects in Other Age Groups 
Scoring Above the Medians for Those 20-24 
Age 
Test 15-19 20-24 25-29 80-39 40-49 50-up 
Penitentiary 

Army Beta 50 41 84 20 5 
Otis (Intermediate) 50 47 44 17 15 
Minnesota Paper Form Board 50 48 89 27 18 
Bennett Mechanical Comprehension 50 48 52 53 49 

Average Number of Cases 65 86 150 91 73 
Telephone 50 57 | 78 75 
Common Legal Terms 50 41 50 56 67 
Occupations 50 57 85 75 86 

Average Number of Cases 18 83 61 24 1l 

College, Evening School, and Golden Age Club Members 

Telephone 25 50 78 92 86 66 
Common Legal Terms 27 50 65 80 72 71 
Occupations 16 50 73 76 95 80 

Average Number of Cases 261 842 69 40 15 85 





(Corsini & Fassett, 2) populations? Because 
(the writers believe) those information sub- 
tests are miscellanies, not of obvious value 
to adults, and including many schoolish 
items. One of these subtests asks who Kel- 
vin was, who wrote Treasure Island, what 
an iguana is; the other asks who wrote 
Hamlet and Faust, what the Koran is, the 
meaning of ethnology. In contrast, the 
writers’ tests deal consistently with obvi- 
ously useful and adult topics. 

No scores on well-known standard tests 
for similarly comparable “class and club” 
cases were available for comparison with 
the scores on the college and evening 
school students and “golden agers” who 
took the writers’ tests. But almost all those 
20-24 were juniors, seniors, or graduate 
students in intermediate and advanced 
classes in psychology; they were probably 
the most superior of all these age groups 
in total education, experience with tests, 
and “general ability.” The evening school 
students were miscellaneous in all these re- 
spects, while many if not most of the mem- 
bers of the clubs for older people had no 
more than elementary school education. 
That all groups older than the 20-24 base 
nevertheless average better than it on all 
three of the writers’ tests (with the excep- 


tion of those fifty and older on the occu- 
pation test) thus seems further good evi- 
dence that these tests do measure informa- 
tion useful and used in adult life, and that 
the average adult becomes increasingly 
well-informed in such respects as he moves 
into the middle and even the older years, 
That those under twenty—mostly college 
freshmen and sophomores but with a few 
high school students—average substantially 
below the base group further indicates 
that these tests are measuring practical 
adult (not academic or adolescent) types of 
information. ; 

In short, the results seem rather clearly 
to suggest that adults do become increas- 
ingly better informed with age, if the infor- 
mation tested is “adult” information—rather 
than samplings from a dictionary or other 
miscellaneous matter with which most 
adults do not seriously concern themselves. 
But do tests about such specific topics as 
the telephone directory by themselves have 
any uses? And are there bearings on larger 
issues of measurement of abilities? 


Applications and Implications 


It is believed that tests such as here de- 
scribed—and yielding such results as re- 
ported above—should have various some- 
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what distinctive uses in guidance and coun- 
seling. For instance, such tests of practical 
information might help in deciding wheth- 
er a veteran who had been for some time 
ina V. A. hospital or domiciliary did suf- 
ficiently “know his way about” in everyday 
affairs that he might return to the com- 
munity—and might suggest simple types of 
training to remedy lacks thus found. They 
might similarly help in determining wheth- 
er a youngster about to be “graduated” 
from an orphans home was so equipped 
with everyday information. Indeed, they 
might be somewhat analogously useful 
with secondary school students generally. 

More important, however, are implica- 
tions which the writers would argue that 
their results had regarding the general 
problem (raised at the beginning of this 
paper) of appraisal of adult abilities. At 
least, it might be hoped that information 
subtests in batteries like the Army Alpha 
and the Wechsler might, if made more 
adult, show substantial gains with age and 
experience. But should not other tests, in 
batteries for appraisal of adult abilities, 
also be made more appropriate to adults, 
and might they then show less decline 
with age? 

Most investigations of adult traits appear 
to involve this problem. For instance, the 
July 1956 issue of the Journal of Geron- 
tology contains two excellent reports indi- 
cating decrease in problem-solving in the 
older years, as shown by an alphabet maze 
and a puzzle board.* But should not prob- 
lems and matter usual in adult life, rather 
than in childhood and school, be employed, 
in such investigations? Might some of these 
adults have then be found decidedly com- 
petent in dealing with problems in their 
world and of concern to them? Wechsler 
seems to have gone even further when (8, 
pp. 275-279) he urged the probability “that 
not only human abilities change with age, 
but that the significances of the abilities 
themselves are altered at different ages... 
and with different levels of functions at the 
same age level. . . . It would seem that we 





3 Heglin, H. J., Problem-solving set in different 
age groups, and Clay, H. M., An age difficulty in 


separating spatially contiguous data, pp. 310-322. 


ought to have special tests of intelligence 
for older individuals just as we now have 
them for young children.” The writers do 
not, however, think of tests designed es- 
pecially for adults as useful only with them, 
but rather as of possible value also in test- 
ing young people to measure their mental 
maturity. 


Summary 


The hypothesis of the undertaking here 
described was that tests for use in apprais- 
ing the abilities of middle-aged and older 
adults should, more than materials now 
commonly used with them do, deal with 
content and problems typical of or indige- 
nous to adult life—as Binet tests for chil- 
dren have content and tasks typical of 
childhood. A variety of materials having 
to do with everyday adult existence was 
therefore surveyed, and various simple tests 
constructed which involved such matter. 

Since previous investigation had found 
adults holding up best on tests of informa- 
tion, and adults might be thought of as es- 
pecially superior to youngsters in being 
better informed, three of the writers’ tests 
of this type were given to a variety of mid- 
dle-aged and older adults as well as to 
groups of young people. The three tests 
were also made part of the admission pro- 
cedure in a state penitentiary, where re- 
sults from certain well-known standard 
tests also thus given were available for 
comparison. 

The standard tests showed the progres- 
sive decrease in scores from the young to 
the older adult ages obtained by other in- 
vestigators. In contrast, the writers’ tests 
showed a rise through the middle and even 
into the older adult years. 

It is suggested that such tests of practi- 
cal information might be useful for such 
purposes as appraising the orientation to 
the community of cases in an institution 
and considered for release, and that inves- 
tigations of adults and especially the old 
should give more attention than is usual to 
the appropriateness for them of tasks and 
materials. Evidence that many adults do 
become increasingly well informed may 
very desirably balance the many findings 
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of decline with age on the more usual tests. 
Beyond this, tests of the type here advo- 
cated might also be usefully given to young 
people, to measure their preparation for 
adult living and their mental maturity. 


Received October 1, 1956. 
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A Response Bias (B) Scale for the MMPI 


Benno G. Fricke? 
University of Michigan 


This paper is concerned with an MMPI 
scale which is structurally and functional- 
ly similar to the K scale (Meehl and Hatha- 
way, 8) but differs markedly from K in 
the method used for its construction. The 
former scale, B, a measure of response bias, 
was modeled after the Set T scale of the 
Opinion, Attitude, and Imterest Survey 
(Fricke, 1, 2, 3, 4).. The B scale and the 
Set T scale make it possible to measure a 
test-taker’s tendency to answer “true” to 
statements in a personality inventory. It 
was shown elsewhere (Fricke 4, 5, 6), for 
example, that those with a strong bias to 
answer “true” obtain low Hy scores due to 
the fact that 78 per cent of the Hy items 
are scored “false.” It was argued that if a 
fraction of a Set T type of scale was added 
to Hy or if a fraction of K was subtracted 
from Hy the validity of Hy would be im- 
proved. The assumption was that by par- 
tialing out, or suppressing the influence of 
response bias the purity of the clinical 
scale would be increased.” 

The purpose of this paper is to describe 
the construction of the B scale, to present 
norms for the B scale, and to discuss some 

1This study is one upon which two evaluators 
of the manuscript disagreed. One said “uncondi- 
tional acceptance,” the other recommended rejec- 
tion. The study makes an important point for all 
who use psychometrics, and I decided to let the 
reader draw his own conclusions. Ed. 

2It is important to realize that the five MMPI 
scales, Hs, Pd, Pt, Sc, and Ma that are now cor- 
rected, are corrected by the addition of a fraction 
of K. These clinical scales have their variance- 
generating items scored “true,” and correlate 
negatively with K; the only other clinical scale 
which correlates substantially with K is Hy but in 
this case the correlation is positive (Fricke, 4, 5, 6). 
In the first article on K, Meehl and Hathaway 
(8) paperted that correlations between K and a 
clinical scale “as low as .20 can be utilized to yield 
very significant and useful improvements in dis- 
crimination.” The yore paper along with an 
eatlier one (Fricke, 4) suggests reasons why K was 
not found useful as a correction for the Hy scale 
despite its relatively high correlation with Hy. 


problems in the use of B and K as suppres- 
sor variables for Hy. 


Construction of the B Scale 


To select items which would reflect 
response bias the writer examined the item 
responses of normal persons. The objective 
was to obtain a pool of items of high “con- 
troversiality” (i.e., items to which about 
equal numbers answer “true” and “false”). 
Items drawing “true” answers from 40 to 60 
per cent were considered sufficiently sensi- 
tive to be useful. Since some normals did 
not answer “true” or “false” to every item, 
half the “cannot say” answers were added 
to the “true” answers to establish whether 
or not each item met the arbitrary 40 to 60 
per cent level of controversiality. A test- 
taker with a strong bias to answer “true” 
would be expected to achieve a high score 
when all the controversial items are scored 
“true.” 

Two normal samples were involved. The 
first sample of 604 cases was used by 
Hathaway and McKinley in the construc- 
tion of the clinical scales; it consisted of a 
subgroup of 339 Minnesota normals and 
a subgroup of 265 college normals. The 
percentage of these two subgroups’? who 
answered true to each item was averaged. 
The second sample of 589 cases was used 
as the norm group for recently constructed 
nonclinical. scales; it consists of a subgroup 
of 253 normal males and a subgroup of 336 
normal] females. The percentages for these 
two subgroups‘ also were averaged. A total 
of 81 items were located which were an- 
swered “true” by 40 to 60 per cent of both 
normal samples. Of the 81 items of high 
controversiality 18 were found to be in the 


8The percentage frequencies for each item 


were supplied by S. R. Hathaway. 
4The percentages were computed by’ the writer 
from answer sheets supplied by Hathaway. 
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Table 1 
Items in the B Scale 
Item Item Item 
Booklet Card Booklet Card Booklet Card 
Form Form Form Form Form Form 
6 C42 244 130 416 C23 
12 C43 248 G25 421 C8 
69 C50 254 E33 425 B34 
17 C45 255 j49 427 C55 
79 F52 264 140 429 C40 
91 E46 270 G38 4389 G13 
98 D52 280 D47 444 F29 
95 D10 292 E23 447 D40 
99 E34 298 E l 455 E26 
100 G19 804 F 3 465 C22 
102 118 319 D46 475 E 4 
109 G50 321 F 4 477 E 5 
111 D385 829 B33 489 F22 
186 H10 840 G22 491 D14 
141 D38s 861 182 492 H45 
162 F25 867 H86 499 H29 
165 J46 | 373 D13 500 G15 
166 H47 891 E28 503 F23 
181 E31 400 H18 510 H42 
232 D26 | 410 E10 523 A52 
240 E48 H 415 128 564 C20 
30-item K scale. The response bias scale, B, Table 2 
consists of the 63 non-K items. These items Norms for the B Scale 
are presented in Table 1. Raw Score § T-Score | Raw Score = T-Score 
Norms for the B Scale . PAR Ree OF POP 2d oe ae 51 
The T-scores equivalent to the raw scores ; eb od bonedesedehdocdsbecdbehede re bid cacdsbdicncobsicesscveecell r- 
from the 589 cases are presented in Table a Prevrereeirrer trite 83 30 Ae eeererereeeeserrereseseeeses 47 
2. The T-scores for B are arranged so that goo 82 | 88 cooccccsccssesesssseeeeenn 
they can be readily compared with the T- 7 w.eeeeseesseeeen 00) 06 200..2i..ubuia..o0kbd 44 
scores for K; the high T-scores on B indi- 8 ---:--s+01:--:ssessseonee: WO 1:OB in. diixcnuan.ate 43 
cate a tendency to answer false. It is sug- 4 Tok UE Wicd pid REP LS - - S asedevotehcdcs a a 
gested that the T-score for the B scale be gy tg | 88 a 
recorded on the MMPI profile next to the 12 ooo eccssee ty pila 87 
T-score for the K scale, or, and perhaps 18 0.0... Th AIO eno scchysh-onyeh level 36 
this would be preferable, the T-score for BMbitsce..c.ds. wethin Tit @2 basoovwns-orace 85 
the B scale might be recorded on the line = PTTTTITITITI TIT 2 = Peer erccccecccssesesesecsevess' a 
used to record the T-score for the K scale qo OB | 44 occ ccccccsceeceeessssee 80 
(i.e., both B and K would be recorded Om 18 ..........cscsccsseesssses OT ae oi sions Be 29 
one line). 1 SRO DR eles: 64 = ASAD SE Ne a 
Similarity of B and K Bs ic Ie co 
Although the methods used in construct- 22 iy _ eres 24 
ing Band K are vastly different, structural- BP BiG. eid: BIR BO 4180 ic. ..id.k...... .eiaae 22 
ly and functionally B and K are quite = E cides ete eeE Sg = — Backed ht TEE: Pe re 
similar. Both consist of items of high con- 9g 85 | 58 ...........................18 
troversiality and both have their items 27 oo... ih i, Seema 17 
scored in one direction. RS ee eee 538 
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Table 3 
Intercorrelations of Four Validity Indicators and Hy for Normals* 

MMPI MMPI Scale 

Scale L F K B Hy 

z Sor —28 38 —30 13 

F —01 ee —36 40 19 

K 86 —35 a —68 29 

B —28 43 —67 e —23 

Hy 19 04 89 —87 





*The r’s in the upper right hand area are for women, 


while th 


The functional similarity of B and K is 
revealed by the correlation coefficients 
(rs) shown in Table 3. It is to be noted 
that the r between B and K for the 336 nor- 
mal females is —.68 and the r for the 253 
normal males is —.67. The r for a sample of 
63 conversion hysterics (Fricke, 5) was 
found to be —.73. 

It can be seen from Table 3 that B and 
K are the two most similar validity indica- 
tors. It is of interest to see that the r’s be- 
tween K and L are higher than the r’s be- 
tween B and L and that the r’s between 
B and F are higher than the r’s between 
K and F (i.e., the L component is stronger 
in K than in B, and the F component is 
stronger in B than in K). 

The r’s between Hy and B, and between 
Hy and K suggest that B and K could be 
used as suppressor variables. It was pointed 
out elsewhere (Fricke, 4, 5) that the Hy 
scale could be improved by adding to it a 
certain fraction of B or by subtracting from 
it a certain fraction of K. 


Validity of the Hy Scale 


To ascertain whether or not B and K 
could be used as suppressors to improve 
Hy, it was first necessary to determine the 
discriminating power of Hy alone. The Hy 
scores of 63 female conversion hysterics 
were compared with the Hy scores of the 
336 normal females referred to above. The 
means and SD’s for Hy are given in Table 
4 along with those for several other vari- 
ables. Tilton’s (9) method for the measure- 
ment of overlapping was used to disclose 
the percentage of conversion hysterics 
whose Hy score could be matched by the 


ose in 


e lower left hand area are for men. 


Hy score of normals. The percentage over- 
lap in Hy scores is about 46.8. 


B and K as Suppressors for Hy 


When .4B is added to Hy and .4K is sub- 
tracted from Hy the percentage overlap is 
55.6 and 61.5 respectively. It is clear that 
Hy has been overcorrected since the separa- 
tion of the groups has decreased. Successive 
reductions in the amount of suppressor cor- 
rection improve the discrimination but all 
produce overlap percentages which are 
higher than that obtained for uncorrected 
Hy. 


B and K as Discriminators 


It appears that something has interfered 
with or is more influential than the sup- 
pressor action of B and K. The explanation 
is to be found in Table 4. It shows that in 
these samples B and K are unsuccessful 
suppressors because they both discriminate 
conversion hysterics from normals. The per- 
centage overlap for B is 82.6 and for K it 
is 58.5. A low B and a high K are indicative 
of conversion hysteria, Consequently the 
subtraction of a fraction of B from Hy and 
the addition of a fraction of K to Hy would 
improve the validity of Hy if B and K tap 
something diagnostic of conversion hysteria 
that is not tapped by Hy. 

The percentage overlap is smallest when 
.1B is subtracted from Hy and .2K is added 
to Hy. Although B by itself is not nearly 
so good a discriminator of conversion hy- 
steria as K, B along with Hy is almost as 
good as K along with Hy. 

It is important to note that B and K each 
appear to function simultaneously as scale 
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Table 4 
Percentage Overlap in the Scores of Normals and Conversion Hysterics 
MMPI 63 Conversion Percentage 
Variable 836 Normals Hysterics Overlap 
Mean SD Mean SD 

Hy 19.89 5.45 28.71 6.70 46.8 
Hy+.4B 81.40 5.54 88.95 7.28 55.6 
Hy+.3B 28.38 5.89 86.22 6.98 52.6 
Hy+.2B 25.44 5.29 33.60 6.83 50.0 
Hy+.1B 22.94 5.80 81.41 6.73 48.2 
Hy—.AK 14.16 5.25 21.33 7.02 61.5 
Hy—.8K 15.47 5.27 23.10 6.89 53.0 
Hy—.2K 16.84 5.25 24.84 6.80 50.7 
Hy--.1K 18.12 5.82 26.52 6.69 48.5 
B 29.76 7.07 26.57 7.42 82.6 
K 12.24 5.08 17.83 6.10 58.5 
Hy—.1B 16.82 5.84 26.19 6.71 45.6 
Hyt+.1K 21.28 5.61 80.60 6.67 44.6 
Hy+.2K 22.57 5.83 82.85 6.85 44.0 





suppressor and criterion discriminator. This 
is unfortunate since the suppressor and dis- 
criminator effects are in opposite directions 
and tend to cancel each other. The influ- 
ence of B and K as suppressors is weaker 
than their influence as discriminators and 
this results finally in the subtraction of B 
and the addition of K. 


Some Speculations 


Since the level of K (and probably B) 
scores is affected by the social-educational- 
economic level of the test-takers, it is the 
writer’s guess that for the lower levels the 
discriminator role of K (and B) would be 
much more important than the suppressor 
role, but that for the higher levels (e.g., col- 
lege students) the discriminator role of K 
and B would be much less important than 
the suppressor role (e.g., for college stu- 
dents where the average K is about 17.0, 
the best measure of the hysterical compon- 
ent in the students probably could be ob- 
tained by subtracting about .2K from Hy). 
A possible explanation for McKinley, Hath- 
away, and Meehl’s (7) finding that the ad- 
dition of a fraction of K to Hy did not im- 
prove Hy is to be found here. If their con- 
version hysterics and normal control cases 
had the same mean K scores, then the ad- 


dition of a fraction of K to Hy would not 
improve its validity; subtraction of a frac- 
tion of K probably would have capitalized 
on K’s suppressor role and improved the 
validity of Hy. 

Although the writer has not considered 
B and K scores jointly in a configural or 
patterned sense, this possibility in clinical 
use exists. Discrepancies in B and K scores 
may be of some importance (e.g., it is pos- 
sible that a test-taker with a T-score of 70 
on B and a T-score of 60 on K is less “de- 
fensive” than a test-taker with a T-score of 
50 on B and a T-score of 60 on K; it might 
be argued that the first test-taker’s K score 
was obtained largely due to his response 
set to answer false but that the second test- 


taker’s K score was obtained through the. 


operation of something other than response 
set). The assumption is that K is more than 
a measure of response set. If the assumption 
is not valid, there probably is no need for 
the two scores. 


Summary 
The construction of the B scale for the 
MMPI was described and norms for it were 
presented. The B scale was compared with 
the K scale. Although the methods used in 
constructing B and K are quite different 
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the scales are structurally and functionally 
quite similar. While both scales appear to 
reflect to a certain extent a test-taker’s 


nontest behavior their primary role is to 


reveal something about a test-taker’s test 
taking behavior so that more accurate in- 
ferences can be drawn from the diagnostic 
clinical scales. 

Received December 1, 1956 
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Deviant Responses and Deviant People: 
the Formulation of the Deviation Hypothesis 


Irwin A. Berg 
Louisiana State University 


This is a highly personal account of a re- 
search area and a concept which grew out 
of this research which has, during the past 
dozen years, held my interest with varying 
degrees of intensity. Conventionally, one 
does not write highly personal discourses 
dealing with research; at least, it isn’t done 
more than once in a blue moon. Yet the 
haunch and the hoof, the bone and the 
gristle of the problem are for me intimately 
bound to the personal involvement. Fur- 
thermore, I have somehow been quite un- 
successful in communicating the concept 
of the Deviation Hypothesis when I pub- 
lished the usual journal articles, complete 
with stilted phrase and arid understate- 
ment. Thus I hope I may be permitted an 
informal presentation, cherishing a wan 
hope, thereby, that a somewhat personal 
narrative may have more meaning. Anyway, 
it is the sort of account that I wish I could 
have from Super concerning the back- 
ground of his careers study, from Pepinsky 
about his productivity research, from Meehl 
and his statistical versus clinical prediction 
hassle, and a host of others. So if the pres- 
ent article serves no other purpose, it may 
encourage these and other gentlemen to 
publish similar records in similar vein; and 
that would be a very fine thing. 

This preamble sounds as if I am about 
to unveil something of heroic size and im- 
port, complete with final results. While the 
Deviation Hypothesis is perhaps ample in 
scope (you will be the judge of that), I cer- 
_ tainly have no final results to offer. What I 
have to offer is only a road that does have 
a few signposts, but makes its way like the 
River Meander and may end in a bog in- 
stead of leading to Rome. At times, I have 
been temporarily convinced that I was 


chasing a wild goose or the chimera of the 
ancients. When this conviction became 
strong, I turned to other studies, uttering 
sighs of relief between Anglo-Saxon exple- 
tives. But like a half-welcome suitor, I 
sooner or. later returned to the object of 
my affections and received some encourage- 
ment in the form of small favors, only to be 
roundly spurned anew and left to repeat the 
cycle once again. 

The problem I have been concerned with 
is an aspect of the old, old problem of 
“set” or einstellung, specifically, the prob- 
lem of biased responses and what they 
mean. It has been known for a long time 
that when subjects respond to a stimulus 
pattern, the distribution of their responses 
often does not follow a normal probability 
pattern. A flipped coin, for example, is not a 
50+50 “heads-tails” proposition insofar as 
human responses are concerned. On the 
first toss, 80 per cent of the subjects will 
call out, “heads” (17). When ascending to 
the balcony of some movie theaters, to con- 
sider another example, patrons may take 
either a stairway to the right or to the 
left and reach about the same point up- 
stairs. Yet theater managers have noted 
with some exasperation that three times as 
many persons will use the right-hand stair- 
way and the carpet wears out three times as 
fast. Similarly, if one asks a group of people 
to choose one number from the list 1, 2, 3, 4, 
about 60 per cent will choose “3”; yet if one 
lists A, B, C, D, about 60 per cent will 
choose “B” (12). On a normal probability 
basis, of course, only 25 per cent should 
choose any one option since there is no dis- 
cernable basis for a particular choice. In- 
cidentally, whatever the reason, it is not a 
position nor an order preference since the 
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bias appears when reverse presentations are 
used such as 4, 3, 2, 1 or D, C, B, A. 


Response Bias in Tests 


In psychological tests similar biases often 
appear, and they are something of a head- 
ache to those who are aware of the prob- 
lem. When subjects do not know the answer 
to certain items or when the test is other- 
wise unstructured for them, there is a 
demonstrable tendency for them to favor 
certain options which indicate acquiescence 
such as “true,” “agree,” or “like,” as opposed 
to negative options as “false” or “disagree.” 
Other biases may appear as preferences for 
“uncertain,” “?,” “cannot say,” indicating 
evasiveness, when the test provides for such 
answers, Cronbach (15) called such biases 
in tests response sets, and he described a 
large number of them in detail. Incidentally, 
response sets are quite stable; and they af- 
fect test validity and reliability, often spur- 
iously raising the latter. Curiously, although 
itis more than 10 years since Cronbach pub- 
lished his excellent review of the significant 
tole played by response sets in tests, a sur- 
prising number of psychologists appear to 
be unaware of what these response tenden- 
cies mean. For example, one of the most 
widely used instruments employed by social 
psychologists is the F scale which grew out 
of The Authoritarian Personality (1). Judg- 
ing from the studies of Bass (6), Cohn (14), 
and Chapman and Campbell (18), this F or 
predisposition to Fascism scale measures 
simple acquiescence far more than it meas- 
ures anything to do with fascistic proclivi- 
ties 


A number of writers have provided evi- 
dence that biased responses are related to 
personality characteristics. But while the 
evidence is clearly positive, it is not strong 
and, at best, indicates that only a moderate 
telationship exists. To take but one example, 
Rubin-Rabson (20) found a correlation of 
-43 between Bernreuter self-sufficiency 
scores and the number of noncommittal re- 
sponses on a social attitudes test. That is 
what one usually finds: correlations in the 
30's and .40’s or, among groups, differences 
that just reach the one to five per cent 
levels of statistical significance. Yet, to my 
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mind, it seemed clear that anything highly 
stable and related to personality ought to 
be capable of being refined into a usefully 
valid instrument for measuring personality 
characteristics. Furthermore, there is some- 
thing intriguing in the cloak-and-dagger 
sense of taking materials totally unrelated 
to personality, such as an algebra test, and 
from it deriving a valid scale for paranoid 
tendencies. Unfortunately, it didn’t work 
out, at least for algebra tests and personal- 
ity. The result was a few correlations around 
.10 and many Irish correlations, as John 
Darley once termed correlations of .02, .05, 
.06, .08, size. For a history test, the correla- 
tions between response sets and scores on 
standardized personality tests were higher, 
but not much higher. There seemed to be 
several difficulties. One was that response 
biases appear more frequently as the stimu- 
lus situation is unstructured, and I was 
using tests with a high degree of structure. 
Another difficulty was that the algebra test 
was entirely, and the history test partially, 
composed of multiple-choice items, and the 
multiple-choice form in structured tests is 
relatively free from response set influence. 
But I did not learn this until I read Cron- 
bach’s article (16) and, later, chiefly through 
the efforts of a student, had it demonstrated 
to my own satisfaction (19). Finally, the 
usual techniques of item analysis are likely 
to eliminate those portions of tests which 
encourage response sets; hence I had but 
little material left to bring forth sets. So, 
like Miniver Cheevy, I cursed my fate for 
a while and, finally, took up a variety of 
other tasks, mostly pedestrian ones such as. 
test validation studies and editing a book 
on clinical psychology. 

I still hold firmly the conviction that it is 
possible to obtain useful personality meas- 
ures from algebra or history tests by means 
of biased responses; however appropriate 
items designed to elicit set will probably 
have to be inserted in the tests because one 
cannot depend upon locating more than a 
few “response set” items in the usual stand- 
ardized test. At any rate, since structure 
was a problem, I prepared a series of ab- 
stract designs of no particular significance 
and asked subjects to sort the designs, each 
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of which were drawn on a 4” x 6” card, 
into one of four boxes labeled “like much,” 
“like slightly,” “dislike slightly,” “dislike 
much.” The idea was that with minimal 
structure and, with responses made on the 
basis of affect, bias would have ample op- 
portunity to appear. When exploratory 
studies were made with small groups of 
subjects, it became immediately apparent 
that bias was present in the responses to 
virtually every item. This, of course, told 
nothing of any relationship to personality; 
so several groups operationally defined as 
disparate in personality were used for pilot 
studies. One group was composed of 12 ac- 
countants with five to ten years experience, 
another was a group of 16 real estate sales- 
men, and the last group was composed of 
9 line supervisors of machine departments. 

While the groups were small and the re- 
sults could be regarded only as suggestive, 
the analysis of the responses to the abstract 
designs showed biases for all groups and 
the pattern of bias was discernably differ- 
ent for each group. This was not much to 
crow about; but it was enough to get 60 
designs privately published as The Percep- 
tual Reaction Test (11) chiefly as a result 
of the interest and support of William A. 
Hunt. This permitted large scale collection 
of data and the recording of test responses 
and other information on thousands of IBM 
cards. This step produced a variety of find- 
ings, all of them interesting and none of 
them conclusive. To mention a few, neurot- 
ics tended somewhat to prefer the “dislike” 
and psychotics the “like” responses, homo- 
sexuals showed a response pattern of their 
own, normal men revealed a significantly 
different pattern from normal women. In- 
deed, with respect to the latter, it was found 
possible to construct a reasonably valid 
scale for mf of interest. We were doing 
better than we had ever done before in 
using response biases as measures of cer- 
tain characteristics of behavior, but we 
weren't doing nearly well enough. 

In mulling over these results, it occurred 
to me that I had been concentrating on the 
wrong thing. That is, the biases we have 
been talking about were, of course, only 
biases in the normal probability sense. They 
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were not biased in the sense of responses 
made by the majority of people. Perhaps I 
had been stupidly floundering in some se- 
mantic quagmire of normal curves, normal 
people, and irrationally measuring bias first 
in terms of one and then the other. But 
whatever the reason, the key to the prob- 
lem seemed to lie in the departures from 
any established pattern of bias, not in the 
bias itself. That is, on the basis of probabil- 
ity we should expect that 50 per cent of the 


people should turn right and 50 per cent. 


left when they enter a branching hallway; 
the same is true of picking heads or tails 
when a coin is tossed or of circling “true” 
or “false” when responding to a question 
to which the subject does not know the 
answer. The fact that such is rarely the case 
with human responses does indicate bias; 
and as we have seen earlier, such biases, in 
the sense of being remote from normal 
probability, are reflections of personality 
variables. 

But what of the people who deviate 
from the established pattern of biasP What 
about those who rather consistently say 
“false” when most people say “true,” who 
turn left when most turn right or who say 
“like” when most people say “dislike”? 
These are the truly deviant responses. It 
seemed, on this basis, that such deviant re- 
sponses were the ones to be studied. Thus 
we could identify a pattern of bias and then 
examine those subjects who revealed de- 
viant responses in the sense of departing 
from the common response pattern. E. K. 
Strong in his Vocational Interest Blank and 
Starke Hathaway in the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory years before 
had done much the same thing when con- 
structing their tests. They were not, of 
course, concerned with set or bias per sé; 
and they were concerned with item content. 
But the method they used was generally 
suited to my purposes. Accordingly, batches 
of IBM cards were sorted and the Per- 
ceptual Reaction Test (PRT) response pat- 
terns of various small groups such as schizo- 
phrenics, musicians, juvenile delinquents, 
were each compared with the patterns of 
normal persons or people-at-large in the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank sense. 
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These groups were small, of course, but 
this time it really seemed that we had data 
which offered more than hope. There 
seemed to be obvious differences in the 
deviant response patterns for the various 
groups, at least insofar as one could judge 
from the scanty data available. 


Deviant Responses Are General 


As I examined these data and reviewed 
the various researches of other workers in 
this field, it seemed to me that there was 
something general about the deviant re- 
sponse tendencies among the small groups 
of deviant subjects for whom we had data. 
This, it may be noted, is one of the advant- 
ages of gathering your own data, namely, 
the opportunity to observe peripheral but 
sometimes meaningful aspects of the prob- 
lem being attached. But to take a specific 
example, we may note the behavior of 
schizophrenics. These patients, for the most 
part, experienced delusions and/or hallu- 
cinations, they were emotionally flat, and 
their thinking was bizarre. Such behavior, 
of course, explained why the schizophrenics 
were hospitalized, and such behavior is 
significant, in our society, for being placed 
under institutional custody. One simply 
does not go about talking of an alarm clock 
in his belly, nor asserting that an aged 
clergyman has been making sexual ad- 
vances, etc., as these patients did. This, 
then, is critical deviant behavior. 

Yet as I ruminated about these patients, 
it seemed obvious that they showed many 
other behavioral deviations which were es- 
sentially nonsignificant or noncritical in the 
sense that they would never be placed in 
a mental hospital if only these noncritical 
deviations were involved. Thus some schizo- 
phrenics grinned in a silly manner, others 
had a perpetual far-away look in their 
eyes; they used odd gestures or sat poker- 
faced and immobile. Most important in 
terms of my thinking, the schizophrenics 
also marked the Perceptual Reaction Test 
in a deviant pattern when compared to nor- 
mal persons. It seemed, therefore, that de- 
viant behavior might very well be general; 
hence when noncritical behavior was meas- 
ured, such as deviant patterns of response 
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on a test, these noncritical deviant responses 
were indicative of deviant responses in a 
critical area of behavior, i.e., symptomatol- 
ogy indicating neurotic or psychotic re- 
actions and the like. 

So we could say that deviations in one 
area are associated with deviations in other 
areas. If so, we could draw together in a 
general statement the results of a wide 
variety of researches. We may mention a 
few of these to indicate the range of studies 
which could readily be included in our 
general statement. In a study of 845 mental 
patients and 423 normal subjects, Voth (22) 
found differences in the amount of auto- 
kinetic movement for schizophrenic, epilep- 
tic, anxiety, etc., patients when compared 
to normal persons. Wallen (23) and Altus 
(2) that the number of food aversions are 
related to maladjustment. Berg and Collier 
(10) found that high anxiety subjects sway- 
ed more on the Sway Suggestibility Test 
and marked more extreme choices on the 
PRT. Guilford (18) used the frequency of 
“?” responses on three tests as a measure of 
indecisiveness among foremen. Although 
the techniques and the behavior measured 
differed in these studies, each of them were 
measuring atypical behavior in a significant 
area by using responses obtained in a non- 
critical area of behavior. While he regarded 
similar response patterns as a nuisance and 
best eliminated from tests, Cronbach would 
not have been surprised at these results; for 
he remarked (16, p. 15), “Evidently groups 
differentiated on external criteria also dif- 
fer in response sets.” 

Now, thus far we have been considering 
behavior on a continuum of adjustment— 
maladjustment and measuring responses in 
noncritical areas of behavior to predict 
maladjustment in critical areas of behavior. 
But do we need to confine our general 
statement to abnormality in the maladjust- 
ment sense? After all, ab-normal means 
literally away from the norm or, broadly 
speaking, it means different or uncommon. 
On this latter basis, we may say that bril- 
liant or mentally retarded persons are ab- 
normal; we may say that, compared to men- 
in-general, salesmen or accountants or musi- 
cians, etc., are atypical since, after all, most 
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men are not salesmen, etc. If this is true, 
and decades of experience with the Strong 
VIB indicates that it is certainly true for 
occupations, then we should be able to 
identify any atypical or “abnormal” group 
on the basis of deviant response patterns 
alone. We should be able to take any valid 
and operationally defined dimension of 
personality, of interest, of adjustment, and 
the like; and by using deviant response pat- 
terns, we should be able to measure these 
dimensions. Further, it seems that any type 
of stimulus pattern may be used for measur- 
ing noncritical behavior deviations (i.e. de- 
viant test responses) to predict behavior 
deviations in the critical area under study 
(i.e. atypicalities such as schizophrenia, 
anxiety states, creativity, mental retarda- 
tion, interest in mathematics, etc.). 


The Unimportance of Test Item 
Content 


In other words, the test item content isn’t 
important; the deviant responses are. As 
we have seen earlier, a number of relative- 
ly unstructured stimulus patterns have been 
used such as autokinetic movement, ab- 
stract designs, lists of foods, sway responses 
to spoken words, etc.; and deviant response 
patterns have been identified which are 
capable of identifying groups which are 
atypical in a significant area of behavior. 
Some researchers, such as Raymond B. Cat- 
tell, are experimenting with “Musical Ror- 
schachs” which is the same sort of thing. 
Indeed, I see no reason why stimulus pat- 
terns involving taste, smell, skin sensations, 
etc. could not be used for eliciting deviant 
response patterns just as well as vision and 
audition. : 

What we are considering here is very 
serious business from the standpoint of the 
theory of how certain tests are constructed 
and how they measure whatever they are 
intended to measure. I am asserting, as I 
did in another article (9), that one could 
take the MMPI items and, by using the 
same technique as Strong did, prepare a 
Vocational Interest Blank. Conversely, one 
could use Hathaway's technique to make 
an MMPI from Strong’s items. Or, as far as 
I can see, one could use a mixture of de- 
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signs, nonsense syllables, pictures, sounds, 
smells, etc. and produce either the MMPI 
or the Strong by using the same, painstak- 
ing care in identifying the groups and in 
analyzing the data. In other words, E. K, 
Strong need not have selected items re- 
lated to recreations, amusements, occupa- 
tions, etc. nor need Hathaway have troubled 
about his 26 categories of MMPI items 
which ranged from general health to psy- 
chopathology. Indeed, if valid external cri- 
teria are available, either Strong or Hatha- 
way could have used their techniques and 
their items to construct scales for such 
varied facets of deviant behavior as acci- 
dent proneness, rigidity, creativity, satyria- 
sis, scholastic overachievement, etc. 

In the paragraph immediately above, | 
have made some predictions of what one 
aspect of the deviation hypothesis means. 
Candidly, I have run ahead of the evidence, 
but this is not to say that there is no evi- 
dence. Let us take the MMPI as a case in 
point since we have some evidence which 
relates to MMPI content. Also, this test is 
a good example to employ because about 
800 articles dealing with the MMPI have 
been published; and it is certainly one of 
the most widely used clinical tools. The 
MMPI scoring system provides that only 
those responses which are answered in the 
infrequent direction are recorded. In other 
words deviant responses are recorded. Eu- 
gene H. Barnes (4) noticed this and rea- 
soned that, if MMPI item content were un- 
important, he should be able to take a 
heterogeneous group of 40 male patients 
and by simply counting the total number 
of atypical responses (X’s on the MMPI 
record form) obtain a significant relation- 
ship between the total number of deviant 
responses and some of the MMPI clinical 
scales. It should be emphasized that Barnes 
merely counted all items answered in the 
infrequent direction without any regard for 
content, and his group was a mixture of 
diagnostic categories. He found, among 
other things, the total number of deviant 
responses correlated .98 with the Sc scale 
and .87 with the Pt scale of the MMPI. This 
is about as high as the reliability of these 
scales; hence correlations of greater magni- 
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tude are unlikely to occur. But read his 
article and form your own conclusions con- 
cerning the significance of item content in 
the framework of his study. 

In another study, Barnes (5) used the re- 
sults of some research by Wheeler, Little, 
and Lehner (24) who identified two major 
factors, neurotic and psychotic factors, in 
the MMPI scales. It occurred to Barnes, on 
the basis of the way psychotics and neu- 
rotics responded to the PRT, that atypical 
true answers without regard to item con- 
tent of the MMPI should be essentially 
Wheeler et al’s psychotic factor and MMPI 
atypical false answers should be essentially 
their neurotic factor. Thus deviant sets, 
ignoring content, should account for the 
psychotic factor if they went in one direc- 
tion and for the neurotic factor if they went 
in the other. Barnes concluded that the 
simple count of atypical true answers repre- 
sented a “pure factor test of the psychotic 
factor” and the total of atypical false an- 
swers had a heavy loading on the neurotic 
factor. 

But while there seems to be some reason 
for disparaging the importance of item con- 
tent per se, one may justifiably ask whether 
it is really possible to measure personality 
and the dimensions by using deviant re- 
sponses alone. After all, it is reasonable to 
accept the results of exploratory studies 
described earlier and recognize that deviant 
response patterns could separate groups of 
10 or 20 atypical subjects from “normal” or 
“people-in-general” on the basis of atypical 
responses. Yet this is considerably removed 
from demonstrating that valid scales meas- 
uring particular facets of personality or the 
like could be constructed from responses to 
stimulus patterns such as, for example, a 
series of abstract designs drawn with ruler 
and compass. 

Eugene H. Barnes became interested in 
what we were doing. About the time that, 
with the help of two undergraduate assist- 
ants, first Miss Vinnie Hicks, then Mrs. 
Joanne S. Collier, I was comparing various 
deviant response patterns for a number of 
small groups. Barnes, then a graduate stu- 
dent at Northwestern University, took as 
his Ph.D. dissertation the relationship of 
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biased test responses to psychopathology, 
using the abstract designs of the PRT as 
his test. He tested 546 deviant subjects (360 
males, 186 females) obtained from neuro- 
psychiatric settings; and as his published 
article (8) reveals, he was able to construct 
scales for several dimensions of psycho- 
pathology, using only deviant response pat- 
terns. Also, Barnes crossvalidated his scales, 
showed that they had adequate reliability 
and prepared a diagnostic “sharpener” scale 
to separate psychotic from character dis- 
order patterns. When it is kept in mind that 
the PRT has only 60 items, all of which 
are abstract designs of no particular mean- 
ing, and that it takes only six or seven min- 
utes to administer the PRT, I feel justified 
in saying that Barnes’ scales are remark- 
able. Further, we have a clear demonstra- 
tion that deviant responses alone can be 
used to measure psychopathology in several 
forms. 


The Deviation Hypothesis Stated 


As we review what has been said thus far, 
it is apparent that the Deviation Hypothesis 
has two aspects which are relatively inde- 
pendent of each other and which may 
stand or fall independently when subjected 
to empirical test. One aspect deals with 
the general pervasiveness of deviant re- 
sponse patterns, and the other deals with 
the unimportance of specific content for 
eliciting deviant responses. The formula- 
tion of the Deviation Hypothesis may be 
given as follows: Deviant response patterns 
tend to be general; hence those deviant 
behavior patterns which are significant for 
abnormality (atypicalness) and thus re- 
garded as symptoms (earmarks or signs) 
are associated with other deviant response 
patterns which are in noncritical areas of 
behavior and which are not regarded as 
symptoms of personality aberration (nor as 
indicators, signs, earmarks). This formula- 
tion is taken from (9, p. 62) and the material 
in brackets is inserted in order to emphasize 
the feasibility of using deviant response pat- 
terns to identify occupational groups, in- 
terest patterns, morale level, accident 
proneness, etc. This latter is referred to on 
page 70 of the same article. The remaining 
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aspect of the Deviation Hypothesis may be 
stated as follows: Stimulus patterns of any 
type and of any sense modality may be used 
to elicit deviant response patterns; thus 
particular stimulus content is unimportant 
for measuring behaviors in terms of the 
Deviation Hypothesis, This means that, by 
the usual analysis, we should be able to pro- 
duce a Bernreuter Personality Inventory, an 
MMPI, a Strong VIB, etc., by using sights, 
sounds, tastes, smells, etc., in any combina- 
tion for item content. 

The Deviation Hypothesis is regarded as 
rather broad in scope with respect to hu- 
man behavior. The implications are myriad, 
and we have space to mention but a few 
of them. For example, when an emotionally 
disturbed client comes in for counseling, 
his behavior is deviant in a critical area 
and we should expect that his behavior 
would be deviant in noncritical areas, such 
as his speech, perhaps. He would be ex- 
pected to talk slower or faster than normal, 
possibly with odd intonation and pitch; or 
he might, and this has been studied for 
one case (7), use many ego words such as 
I, me, mine and few empathic words such 
as you, we, our as indicative of deviant 
speech output. Another implication and in 
another area is the relationship of the de- 
gree or extent of deviant responses in non- 
critical areas to the degree or extent of 
deviation in critical areas. Nothing much 
has been done on this problem; however I 
should predict that the correspondence of 
deviant patterns in critical and noncritical 
areas is very close. Severe cases of schizo- 
phrenia should reveal more marked devia- 
tions in noncritical areas when compared 
to mild schizophrenics. Similarly, serious 
accident-prone persons should show greater 
frequency of noncritical deviant responses 
than those who were only mildly accident- 
prone. Yet another problem is the difficulty 
of measuring structure in stimulus patterns. 
Do nonsense syllables have more structure 
than interlaced triangles? This is not a silly 
question; for response sets are more readily 
elicited as structure is less definite. There 
are many other unresolved issues such as 
the problem of drugs in relation to possible 
reduction of deviant responses in noncriti- 
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cal areas, the thorny question of psycho- 
logical distance measurement for points 
on scales of affectivity, and a host of other 
specific problems. 

There is some progress on other issues, 
however, which can be reported. Mentally 
retarded children, for example, show de- 
viant response patterns in noncritical areas 
when compared to normal subjects and 
their pattern is also different from psychotic 
patterns. A graduate student at Louisiana 
State University, Otho Hesterly, is studying 
PRT response biases in terms of several 
age groups with the eventual aim of con- 
structing a maturity scale based upon de- 
viant response patterns in noncritical areas, 
Thus far, he has hopes but no evidence one 
way or the other. 

I wish I could close on the happy note 
that the Deviation Hypothesis was the cen- 
ter of an academic teapot tempest; for to 
my admittedly prejudiced mind, the Devia- 
tion Hypothesis contains some rather eye- 
brow-raising assertions and predictions, all 
of which are easy to test or, if tested, are 
not 100 per cent substantiated. In his re- 
cent book Benton Underwood (21, p. 246) 
remarked concerning the Deviation Hypoth- 
esis, “I suspect that when the implication 
of this attempt at empirical extension is 
fully realized we may expect words to fly.” 
But I can assure Dr. Underwood that no 
words have flown, all is calm, all is bright. 
The issue of whether particular content is 
essential for personality, interest, etc. tests, 
I wryly note, sleeps in heavenly peace. 
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Does Knowledge of Performance on an Aptitude Test 
Change Scores on the Kuder? 


Lawrence H. Stewart? 
University of California 
Berkeley 


Introduction 


There is evidence that test taking and 
test interpretation change a person’s con- 
cept of his abilities as revealed by self 
ratings (1). Does knowledge of aptitude 
test scores possibly result in change of oth- 
er test scores, particularly scores on atti- 
tude tests such as interest inventories? Also, 
does knowledge of interest scores tend to 
make these scores more resistant to change? 
This study was designed to investigate 
these two problems. Answers to the above 
questions have significant implications for 
test interpretation and test usage. 

Meek (2) presented evidence to the ef- 
fect that students who know their aptitude 
test scores tend to change their scores on 
the Kuder Vocational Preference Record 
to be more in agreement with measured 
ability. He administered three sub-tests, 
mechanical, computational and clerical, of 

1This study was supported by funds made avail- 


able by the Research Committee, School of Educa- 
tion, University of California. 





the Differential Aptitude Test Battery, 
which are most directly applicable to Ku- 
der categories, and the Kuder Preference 
Record, to a group of junior and senior 
high school boys. The DAT scores were 
interpreted to all the subjects in groups. 
After a period of approximately thirty 
days, the Kuder was readministered. 

Meek studied the changes of two groups 
with incompatible interest and ability 
scores, high interest and low aptitude and 
low interest and high aptitude. Low and 
high interest groups were those with 
scores falling below the 25 percentile or 
above 75 percentile respectively. An apti- 
tude score was considered high or low if 
the score deviated more than three stand- 
ard errors in percentile equivalents from 
the Kuder percentile scores. No DAT score, 
however, was considered low if it was 
above the mean or high if it happened to 
fall below the mean. 

His findings are shown in Table 1. In 
all six comparisons the interest scores 
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changed in the direction of the aptitude 
scores. Four of the changes were signifi- 
cant beyond the .05 level. 

When extreme groups are used as in 
Meek’s data, some regression toward the 
mean is to be expected. The amount of 
change due to regression cannot be deter- 
- mined from his data. He showed, however, 
that even when interest scores are com- 
parable with ability scores, there was a 
sizable, though not statistically significant, 
change in interest scores toward the means. 
If regression were partialled out of Meek’s 
data, possibly none of the changes would 
have been statistically significant. 

This study essentially repeated Meek’s 
work in order to determine if his findings 
apply to different groups operating under 
somewhat similar conditions. Certain modi- 
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fications of his design were made, how- 
ever, by including a control group, by al- 
ternating the order of test administration, 
by including both girls and boys in the 
sample, by shortening the interval between 
test interpretation and readministration of 
the Kuder, and by using a second experi- 
mental group as indicated below. 


Procedure 


The mechanical reasoning, numerical 
reasoning and the clerical sub-tests of the 
Differential Aptitude Test Battery and the 
Kuder Preference Record were adminis- 
tered to two experimental groups and one 
control group. The subjects were junior 
and senior boys and girls enrolled in the 
1955 Summer Demonstration High School 
of the University of California. (Total N= 


Table 1 


Change of Interest Scores Following the Interpretation of 
Incompatible Aptitude Scores 
(From Meek’s Data) 








Relationship of Area of Direction Value 
Interest and Interest N of Change of ¢ 
Aptitude 
High Interest Mechanical 21 Loss 8.525* 
with Computational 22 Loss 2,186* 
Low Aptitude Clerical 24 Loss 1.609 
Low Interest Mechanical 12 Gain 590 
with Computational 15 Gain 8.553* 
High Aptitude Clerical 27 Gain 4.244* 





*—Significant beyond the .05 level. 


122.) The tests were administered as fol- 
lows: 


Experimental Group I 
The Kuder Preference Record and the DAT 
were administered over a two-day period. 
The DAT was interpreted on the third day. 
After a period of two weeks, the Kuder was 
readministered (N = 88). 

Experimental Group II 
The Kuder and DAT were administered as 
in Experimental Group I. Both the Kuder and 
the DAT were interpreted on the third day. 
After two weeks, Kuder was readministered 
(N = 40). Experimental Group II was in- 
cluded on the hunch that if a subject knew 
his interest scores, he would be less likely 
to change them after he learned his aptitude 
scores. 


Control Group 
The Kuder and the DAT were administered 
as in the experimental groups. No scores 
were interpreted. The Kuder was readmin- 
istered after a period of two weeks (N = 44). 

As a check on the possibility that taking 
the DAT would influence the Kuder scores, 
the order of test administration was alter- 
nated. Approximately half of the subjects 
in each of the three groups received the 
Kuder first; half, the DAT. 

The tests were interpreted to experimen- 
tal subjects in groups of from 15—20, Each 
student was given his profile which he 
examined while the interpreter went 
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plaining the meaning of percentile scores 
and the nature of the abilities represented 
by each score. Subjects were encouraged 
to ask questions about their scores. Indi- 
vidual counseling was available to the stu- 
dents after the experimental period. 

The data were analyzed by correlating 
the original and retest Kuder scores with 
the appropriate DAT score. 


Results 


Findings relative to the effects of the 
order of test administration during the first 
phase of the experiment are shown in Table 
2. Except in the clerical area the correla- 
tions between Kuder and DAT scores 
tended to be higher when the Kuder was 
administered before the DAT than when 
it was administered afterwards. None of 
the differences, however, was statistically 
significant. 

Correlations between Kuder and DAT 
for experimental and control groups are 
shown in Table 3. The changes in the re- 
lationship of the first and second Kuder 
scores to the DAT, mechanical and num- 
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ber, were toward greater agreement for 
both experimental groups. None of these 


Table 2 


Correlations Between First Kuder and 
DAT Scores with Changes in Order 
of Test Administration 


Kuder DAT 
Administered Administered 
before DAT before Kuder 








N = 66 N = 54 

DAT—Number .367 .210 
& 

Kuder Computational 

DAT—Mechanical 671 483 
& 

Kuder Mechanical 

DAT—Clerical .078 085 
& 


Kuder Clerical 





changes, however, was statistically signifi- 
cant. When experimental groups were com- 
bined, the differences between correla- 
tions were still not significant. Moreover, 
the changes in the same two Kuder areas 
for the control group were about as great 








Table 3. 
Correlations Between Kuder and DAT Scores 
Experimental § Experimental Combined Experi- Control 
Group I Group II mental Groups Groups 
N = 40 N = 88 N = 78 N = 44 
DAT—Number 
& 
Ist Kuder 21 50 Al 19 
Computational 
DAT—Number 
& 
2nd Kuder 80 62 51 83 
Computational 
DAT—Mechanical 
& 
1st Kuder .68 54 .60 57 
Mechanical 
DAT—Mechanical 
& 
2nd Kuder .67 57 61 59 
Mechanical 
DAT—Clerical 
& 
lst Kuder .20 19 .20 —.21 
Clerical 
DAT—Clerical 
& 
2nd Kuder 18 01 .08 —.14 
Clerical 
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and in the same direction as for the ex- 
perimental groups. Changes in Kuder 
scores in the clerical area were in the di- 
rection of less agreement with the DAT for 
the experimental groups, greater agreement 
for the control. Here again, the differences 
between correlations were not statistically 
significant. 

Since none of the changes in correlations 
between Kuder and DAT scores was sig- 
nificant, there was no possibility of deter- 
mining whether knowledge of Kuder scores 
makes them more resistant to change. 


Conclusions 


In general, the data in this study indi- 
cated that there is a marked stability in 
Kuder scores made before and after knowl- 
edge of performance on aptitude tests. 
Neither interpretation of DAT scores nor 
administering the DAT immediately prior 
to the Kuder resulted in significant changes 
in the correlations between the DAT and 
the Kuder. 
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The findings of this study did not sup- 
port Meek’s conclusion that Kuder scores 
tend to change with knowledge of aptitude, 
There are at least two possible explana- 
tions for the different results of these stu- 
dies. First, as suggested earlier, the changes 
in Kuder scores obtained by Meek may 
have been due largely to regression of ex- 
treme scores. On the other hand, if his 
findings indicated real changes, the dis- 
crepancies between the two studies may 
have resulted from the differences in de- 
sign. This author believes the first explana- 
tion is more likely to be true. 
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Letters to the Editor 


To the Editor: 

“Some hairdo,” I thought when I first met 
Johnny Rodgers. It was the most unortho- 
dox, yet interesting, style I'd ever seen. 
Extremely long and thick on the sides, it 
was shaped to form a “duck tail” in the 
back. Heavy sideburns extended well be- 
low the ears. And there was a carefully 
cultivated curl dangling at the forehead. 

Johnny’s hairdo seemed to combine all 
the best and worst features of the coiffures 
of Tarzan, Elvis Presley, Buffalo Bill, 
Father Time, and a floor mop. Perhaps the 
latter might be a more accurate expression 
of Johnny’s motif. Anyway the get-up was 
original and obviously represented months 
of patient growing and grooming. 

Johnny had come to see me about getting 
a job. He was only sixteen, had just quit 
school, and had never worked before. In 
addition to the “duck tail” Johnny was also 
wearing the pegged pants and black jacket 
so fashionable among today’s “yoots.” 

I asked Johnny what type of job he 
wanted, thinking he might prefer working 
in a factory or garage. But, oh no, he’d have 
no part of anything so menial. He wanted 
to be an office boy in a “high class” place 
either in the Wall Street or Rockefeller 
Center area. 

“That's all I need to do,” I thought. “Send 
that kid with that name-it-and-take-it hair- 
do to an employer, and I’d be through as a 
Placement counselor—but good.” 

I found myself between two sets of stand- 
ards—those of the employers and those of 
the “zoot suit yoots.” And I learned from 
experience that there is no compromising. 

Anyway, on with the interview. I asked 
Johnny the usual questions. I found he had 
no special skills, no hobbies, no favorite 
school subjects, no career objectives, no 
Opinions on anything, and, of course, no 
diploma. In fact, he could barely read. At 
home he had no room of his own nor did he 


have much more in the way of clothes than 
what he had on. 

Here sitting at my desk was a boy with 
practically nothing, and I do mean nothing. 
Then I took another good look at Johnny’s 
hairdo. That was all he had. And for the 
first time in my life I realized how impor- 
tant a boy’s hair can be. 

I led Johnny into a discussion of office 
boy as a job. First we took up the duties. 
Johnny had a pretty good idea of just what 
an office boy does, and he asserted em- 
phatically that he could do all of them. 

Next we talked about qualifications— 
personal and otherwise. I always lead into 
the subject of appearance gradually and 
tactfully. As you know, many people are 
quite sensitive. I suggested to Johnny that 
some fellows do not like jobs where they 
have to wear a shirt and tie all day. 

“Don’t worry about that,” replied the 
boy, “I can get a shirt and tie from one of 
my brothers.” 

“Then, you'll also have to wear a suit 
every day—a conservative one,” I said. But 
Johnny had no objection. He'd wear his 
brothers suits until he could afford one of 
his own. 

“Maybe you should go for a personal in- 
terview tomorrow,” I suggested. “That'll 
give you time to get a haircut.” 

“Why I just had one two days ago,” 
Johnny shot back feeling slightly offended. 
“Isn’t my hair O K this way?” 

Then I gave out with routine speech No. 
867-H. “Well, some employers have very 
high standards,” I remarked. “You see, what 
is all right in the neighborhood is not al- 
ways good in business.” That briefly is 
routine speech No. 867-H. 

“I don’t see what difference it makes to 
them,” Johnny cut in quickly. “This hair’s 
staying this way, and if they don’t like it, 
the heck with ’em.” 
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And thus ended my first session with 
Johnny. He was definitely not going to give 
up the only thing he had in life. In fact, 
that “duck tail” was his life—not just a so- 
called pride and joy. 

Now, I could have gotten a lot more 
demanding. In fact, I could have given 
routine speech No. 868-H which really lays 
it on—but heavy. Or I could have adopted 
a much softer tone. But I’ve found that 
neither attitude proves to be effective. Any- 
way, what right do I have to ask a person 
to give up his only claim to fame? But per- 
haps that’s a matter of opinion. 


A few months later Johnny called at the 
office with an honest-to-goodness haircut. 
He had on a white shirt and tie and a nicely 
pressed conservative suit. 

“Remember that day I was here for a 
job?” he asked. “Well, you were right. 
Personal appearance does count a lot. I 
tried a lot of offices after I left you, but 
got turned down everywhere. Then a girl 
I like said I should get a haircut, and the 
next day I got my job.” 


I could then have given out with routine 
speech No. 869-H the title of which is simp- 
ly “I told you so.” However, I did not for 
there would have been very little point. 
Johnny had gotten a haircut, a job, and 
without doubt a girl friend thrown in. 


Just one more chapter in Johnny’s story. 
Several days ago he phoned me and said 
he’d like to send in a friend who was look- 
ing for a job. 

“I think he needs a little guidance,” 
Johnny suggested. “But I know you can 
help him.” 

Next day the friend was at my office. I 
took one look at his hairdo. Well, this is 
where we came in. 

That duck tail hairdo with the long side- 
burns and the dangling mop in front of the 
eyes. What is it? Fad or frill? Defiance? 
Well, I've seen a lot of duck tails in the last 
few years, and in the case of almost every 
boy his hairdo was all he had. Just about 
the only thing he could really call his own. 
A claim to fame, so to speak. Perhaps even 
égo support. 
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What is the answer? Anti-duck tail legis. 
lation? Fine or imprisonment or court or- 
ders to cease and desist? Ridicule? No, 
none of these. My answer is guidance sup- 
plemented with learning the hard way as in 
the case of Johnny. When he saw the need 
to give up all he had to get something he 
wanted he did. 


Russell J. Fornwalt 
Big Brother Movement 
New York City 





To the Editor: 

In a recent issue of this Journal (1956, 3, 
262-271), C. H. Patterson presented an ex- 
cellent critique in which he spelled out 
selected problems of design and sample 
selection in studies of counseling. 

Objection may be raised, however, to the 
implication that matching and strict ran- 
domization are the only alternative methods 
of assigning subjects to treatment groups, 
with the resulting conclusion that “there 
appears to be no substitute for randomiza- 
tion in the assignment of applicants for 
counseling to counseled and non-counseled 
groups .. .” This implies that the Simple 
Randomized design is the only appropriate 
statistical model. However, the Treatments 
x Levels design (E. F. Lindquist, Design 
and analysis of experiments in psychology 
and education. New York: Houghton-Mif- 
flin, 1958, Chap. 5) offers a means of in- 
creasing precision (the purpose for which 
the matching procedure is intended), while 
still meeting most of the cogent objections 
which Patterson raises to the use of match- 
ing. This design also has the advantage of 
testing whether the control variable has an 
influence on the effect tested. 

The question might arise as to how appli- 
cants may be assigned to levels unless we 
know beforehand who would apply for 
counseling. One possible method is to apply 
the stratification to the control-variable 
measures of previous applicants and to as- 
sign current applicants to the levels in- 
dicated by their control-variable scores. Ap- 
plicants within levels may then be assigned 
at random to treatment groups. A few sub- 
jects may be discarded at random if neces 
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sary to equalize the treatment groups with- 
in each level. If a control variable is chosen 
which correlates well with the criterion 
measures, the gain in precision would prob- 
ably more than make up for the loss of a 
few discarded subjects. 


Robert G. Hadley 
University of California 
at Los Angeles 





To the Editor: 

As a fitting punishment for past misdeeds, 
I have just completed a second experience 
as Chairman of the Elections Committee of 
the Division of Counseling Psychology, 
American Psychological Association. This 
letter is written because the experience is 
so heartening to those who have any doubts 
as to the health of counseling psychology. 

When one studies the majority of names 
placed in nomination, clinical inferences 
cannot be avoided. For example, the earlier 
fears of a controlling “gang” variously 
labelled Ohio, Minnesota, Columbia, or 
Michigan are dissipated. The deep South, 
the West Coast and that intrepid ally of the 
United States, Texas, supply excellent can- 
didates for all posts. There is even a sus- 
picion that the limerick has conquered 
Louisiana. 

Inferring from the names placed in nom- 
ination, it would appear that the Division 
is about 15% clinically oriented, 20% with 
ties in N.V.G.A. and over 50% assessment 
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minded. This is good balance and supplies 
food for thought in any considerations of 
a changed divisional structure in A.P.A. 
Divisional members have been justly proud 
of our feminine contingent, a price that is 
suggested by the proportion of women 
nominated. Perhaps, in the coming elec- 
tions, at least one will finally break through 
the masculine phalanx and win a major and 
deserved post. 

The numbers involved in nomination 
ballot data are heartening. For President- 
Elect 98 are nominated. The Division would 
not suffer under the administration of any 
of them. For Secretary-Treasurer and Rep- 
resentative to the A.P.A. Council, 158 were 
placed in nomination, Representative to the 
A.P.A. Council, 230, while Member-At- 
Large, Executive Committee, found 171 
with hats thrown into the ring by admiring 
colleagues. Encouraging in the extreme is 
this large supply of candidates. A group 
with the strengths reflected by the nom- 
inees is one which should contribute much 
to the future A.P.A. and the development of 
counseling psychology. 

A closing note of thanks to my secretary, 
Mrs. Mary Fujioka, who, despite my fum- 
bling efforts to interfere, mailed the re- 
sults of the divisional nominating election 
on time. 


Milton E. Hahn 
University of California 
at Los Angeles 
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Test Reviews 


Laurence Siegel 
Miami University 


Timothy Leary. A Manual for the Use of 
the Interpersonal System of Personality. 
Berkeley: Psychological Consultation 
Service, 1956. 


The Interpersonal System of Personality depends 
upon a combination of measures for the assessment 
of personality. It has both clinical and research 
applications. This review is written with the real- 
ization that the substantial contribution made by 
Leary and his associates suffers an injustice with 
extreme condensation. 

The System 

The theoretical structure underlying the Inter- 
personal System of Personality is sketched in the 
Manual and described in detail in a book.1 Diag- 
noses within the System are based upon the inter- 
relationships between several tests rather than upon 
results obtained from a single instrument. The 
measures employed include the MMPI, TAT and 
a unique inventory, the Interpersonal Check List, 
developed specifically for the System. The results 
obtained on these instruments are combined and 
manipulated to yield a multilevel analysis of those 
aspects of personality which concern a subject’s 
relationships to others. The total analysis is de- 
signed to permit predictions of the future course 
of therapy and analysis of group structure. The 
latter application recommends the System to the 
attention of social, industrial and educational 
psychologists as well as to clinical and counseling 
psychologists. 

This system of personality analysis is exceeding- 
ly complex. Rather than constituting a weakness, 
however, the complexity represents a source of 
strength. The functions under analysis are, after 
all, complicated in the extreme. 

Two keys to this method of personality analysis 
are included in this Multilevel Measurement of 
Interpersonal behavior. First, Leary has chosen to 
sample personality at four levels rather than to 
deal with a slice at either the manifest or the 
fantasy level. These levels are designated: 

I. How a person presents himself to or is 
described by others. 

II. How a person describes himself and his 
interpersonal relationships. 

IiI. How a person considers fantasy or pro- 

jective material. 

V. A person’s ego ideal. 


lLeary, T. Interpersonal Diagnosis of Personality, 
New York, Ronald Press, 1956. 


These levels are then sampled by a variety of 
measuring instruments, and behavior within all 
levels is categorized within a set of sixteen inter- 
personal variables. This is the second key to the 
System. The use of the same set of interpersonal 
variables at all levels permits the comparison be- 
tween levels of personality and results in the defini- 
= of objective indices of discrepancy and con- 

ict. : 

The sixteen interpersonal variables are con- 
ceived of as constituting eight pairs of adaptive- 
maladaptive diagnostic categories (e.g. “Ma-agerial- 
Autocratic;” “Docile-Dependent,” etc.) arranged 
as octant segments of a circle. This circle is visual- 
ized as a two dimensional grid, the center of which 
is the mean of the normative population. Direction 
from the center reflects kind of interpersonal be- 
havior whereas distance from the center reflects 
intensity. 

A specific summary point for any of the four 
levels is located on the grid by virtue of the fact 
that any vector in two-dimensional space may be 
numerically represented by the magnitude of its 
components in two arbitrarily selected directions. 
The author and collaborators selected two direc- 
tions designated dominance-submission and. love- 
hostility for this purpose. Consequently all test 
results at all levels are transformed to a “domi- 
nance” score and a “love” score. These transformed 
values permit representation of the sixteen variable 
scores as a single point in two-dimensional space. 
Individual fluctuations are, of course, lost in this 
simplification although general tendencies are pre 
served. The great advantage of this method of 
summarization is that many points may be graphed 
on the same grid thereby facilitating comparisons 
between levels of individual personality or between 
different individuals. The Manual makes the as- 
sertion that all varieties of motives which charac- 
terize human interaction are capable of description 
within this framework. 


The Instruments 

It is convenient to discuss the instruments in- 
cluded in the System in the context of the level 
of personality for which each is used. 

Level I: Overt impact of the patient upon others. 
The MMPI is employed for clinical diagnosis at 
this level (symptom description). It is administered 
and scored in the usual fashion. The standard 
scores for eight of the MMPI scales are ent 
into arithmetical formulae to derive the Domin- 
ance-Submission and Love-Hostility indices re 
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quired by the System. (The Manual would be 
improved by a fuller discussion of the way in 
which specific MMPI scales were selected for entry 
into the formulae.) These two derived scores are 
then converted to standard scores in order to per- 
mit comparison of the Level I diagnosis with diag- 
noses at other levels. The norms for this con- 
version are based upon 800 routine admissions to 
the Kaiser Foundation Clinic. 


Level I diagnoses were validated against the 
criterion of accepting or rejecting psychiatric as- 
sistance as defined by number of visits to the 
Clinic. “Healthy” symptomatic diagnoses predom- 
inated for the help-rejectors (three or less visits) 
whereas “neurotic” symptomatic diagnoses pre- 
dominated for the help-acceptors (four or more 
visits). ‘ 

Level II: Patient’s conscious descriptions of self 
and specified others and Level V: Ego ideal. The 
instrument employed for routine diagnosis at these 
levels is the Interpersonal Check List. This inven- 
tory consists of 128 descriptive words and phrases 
(eight for each of the sixteen interpersonal variables 
comprising the System). The subject completes the 
check list for himself and relevant others (Level II) 
and for a hypothetical ideal person (Level V). 

The raw score is simply the number of phrases 
checked within each of the octants of the System 
for each person rated (including the “ideal”). These 
scores are then entered into formulae for the 
Dominance-Submission and Love-Hostility axes. 
The two axis scores are converted to standard 
scores based upon separate norms for Level II 
and Level V. 

The Manual identifies the standardization 
samples only by code letter. Such identification is, 
of course, valueless to the reader because it tells 
nothing about either the size or characteristics 
of the normative group. The Manual would be 
strengthened by a tabular summary of the research 
samples employed for the development of norms. 

Estimates of retest reliability present a vexing 
problem in the area of personality measurement, 
and the reliability of the Interpersonal Check List 
is no exception. An instrument with very high 
retest reliability may actually be of little value be- 
cause of insensitivity to change during the interval 
between administrations. Conversely, an instrument 
with low reliability probably reflects an unknown 
degree of chance variation during the interval in 
addition to true change in the function being 
measured. The Manual reports: a retest reliability 
for the Interpersonal Check List in a sample of 77 
obesity patients after a two-week interval of .78 
(average of the eight octant reliabilities). Informa- 
tion about whether these patients were undergoing 
therapy during the interval is not given. It would 

of value, furthermore, to learn whether this 
estimate is excessively high or low because of 
special personality characteristics of obese patients 
in contrast to other types of patients. Finally, the 
Manual is deficient in not reporting other types of 
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reliability estimates in addition to the one obtained 
from retest. 

Level III: Fantasy. Diagnoses at this level are 
made on the basis of TAT responses. The subjects 
are required to write their stories in response to 
ten of the cards and are encouraged to be brief. 
The Manual sets forth a “cookbook” and ground- 
rules for scoring the responses in terms of the 
System’s sixteen interpersonal variables. A rating 
is assigned to the hero and to every “other” in 
each story. The sum of octant ratings for the hero 
and “others” is determined and inserted into 
arithmetical formulae for the Dominance and Love 
axes. The resultant raw scores on these axes are 
converted to standard scores by means of a table 
given in the Manual. Once again the characteris- 
tics of the normative groups are not given. 

High inter-rater reliability is reported for the 
assignment of diagnostic categories on the basis 
of the “cookbook.” 

The Diagnosis. All standard scores are sum- 
marized in a record booklet. This summary yields a 
coded diagnosis as well as a visual indication of 
the agreement between any specified measures 
(e.g. Level I Self and Level II Self, etc.). These 
plots may be interpreted to provide diagnoses and 
prognostications about individuals and groups. Sev- 
eral such applications are illustrated in the Manual. 


Validity of the System 

When the multiplicity of relationships measured 
by the MMPI, TAT and Interpersonal Check List 
are reduced to a common framework, the resultant 
indices provide a virtually limitless opportunity 
for research upon personality change and group 
process. The Manual summarizes the measured 
personality differences between eleven different 
psychiatric samples and one medical control group. 
These differences conform to prior hypotheses. The 
vast realm of potential validity studies based upon 
the System has, however, barely been scratched. 

In summary, Leary has described a method of 
personality evaluation with a firm foundation in a 
theory of personality. The major advantages of 
the System are derived from the fact that it re- 
quires integration of isolated measures at different 
levels and is functional, allowing predictions of 
behavior in specified interpersonal situations (par- 
ticularly in psychotherapy). The potential user 
of the System will find that it is complex, that the 
Manual is at times unclear and that certain of his 
questions are not satisfactorily dealt with in the 
Manual. In spite of these factors, however, the 
System is clearly beyond the experimental stage 
and is ready for operational application. 


G. Frederick Kuder. Preference Record 
Occupational: Form D. Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, 1956. 

The Occupational is an interest inventory de- 


signed for vocational guidance with high school 
and college students and for use by personnel di- 
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rectors as an aid to decisions influencing selection, 
placement, training and promotion of employees. 
This new inventory appears, on the surface, to be 
much like the older and well established Kuder 
Vocational. The only real commonality between 
the two, however, is in the structure of the items. 
Whereas the Vocational indicates the relative 
strengths of interest areas within an individual, 
the new Occupational yields scores based upon dif- 
ferences between groups classified by occupation. 
In this respect the Occupational is closer in appli- 
cation and development to Strong’s Vocational 
Interest Blank than it is to Kuder’s Vocational. 


Construction 

The inventory contains 100 items each consist- 
ing of the familiar triad of activities. The respond- 
ent is required to mark the activity in each triad 
liked “most” and “least.” Although there is no 
time limit, most individuals are reported to com- 
plete the Occupational within 25 to 35 minutes. 
Responses may be either hand scored or machine 
scored in the usual fashion. Scoring keys are now 
available for the following occupational groups: 
electrical engineer, forester, newspaper-editor, 
physician, psychologist-clinical and psychologist- 
industrial. A “verification” key indicating confi- 
dence in a respondent’s answers is also available. 
Twelve additional occupational keys are in the 
process of development and are expected to be 
available shortly. 

The technique whereby the Occupational was 
developed differs markedly from the procedure 
employed for the development of the Vocational. 
The latter was based upon empirical verification 
of hypothesized clusters of items leading to the 
formulation of relatively homogeneous and inde- 
pendent subsets by vocational interest area. The 
Occupational, however, began with a sampling 
of 100 of the items appearing in the original 
Preference Records. The decision about inclusion 
or exclusion of specific items from each occupa- 
tional key was based upon an item analysis com- 
paring responses in the sampled vocational criterion 
group with responses in the “norm” or reference 
group. 

The reference group consist of 1000 male tele- 
phone subscribers constituting a stratified sample 
of 138 cities and towns. Possible defects in the 
structure of this norm group are recognized in the 
Research Handbook, and the recommendation is 
made that users develop their own reference 
groups when possible or necessary. Of course, 
once a user decides that Kuder’s reference group 
is inappropriate for his particular needs, he has 
also decided perforce that the various occupational 
keys are also inapplicable. What he is left with 
then, is the pool of 100 items and a compre- 
hensive set of directions for the procedure to be 
followed in developing new keys. It is doubtful 
whether very many of the people who might use 
the Occupational will be willing to go to the 
trouble and expense of this procedure. Consequent- 


Laurence Siegel 


ly Kuder’s norm group and occupational keys will 
most often be accepted by default. This will create 
obvious difficulties when attempting to use the in- 
ventory with females. Although men predominate 
in those vocations for which keys are available, 
there is no justification for assumptions about the 
interest of women presently in these vocations or 
about the prerequisite interests of women propos- 
ing to enter these fields. 

The scoring keys provided with the Occupational 
are designed to answer two questions: (1) Are the 
interests of the person tested more like those of 
the 1000 males in the reference group or more like 
those of a sample of persons actively engaged in 
the occupation in question? (2) How much con 
fidence can be placed in the answer to the previous 
question? A convenient set of raw score conver- 
sions designed to answer these questions is printed 
on each occupational scoring key. These conver- 
sions take the form of “differentiation ratios” 
which express the relationship between the pro- 
portion of the norm group and occupational cri- 
terion group obtaining a given raw score. A dif- 
ferentiation ratio of +8, for example, signifies that 
the raw score was obtained eight times more 
frequently by members of the criterion group than 
by members of the norm group; a differentiation 
ratio of —8 would be interpreted conversely. This 
is a simple yet meaningful kind of conversion 
readily lending itself to satisfactory interpretation 
by students taking the Occupational. 


Reliability 

Retest and Kuder-Richardson formula 20 relia- 
bilities are reported for the six keys now avail- 
able and for several of the others under develop- 
ment. The estimates of retest reliability are based 
upon the responses of 117 university students with 
a one month interval between administrations, 
The resultant values for the various keys range 
from .68 to .£89 with a median of .85. Kuder- 
Richardson estimates for combined samples of 
each occupational criterion group plus a sample 
comparable to the reference group range from .70 
to .98 with a median of .86. The latter estimates 
are considerably lowered (median of .70) when 
computed for just the sample comparable to the 
reference group. The relatively low reliabilities in 
the latter instance result from Kuder’s emphasis 
upon the matter of inter-group differentiation 
rather than upon intra-group reliability. 

Validity 

The entire matter of validity of the occupational 
keys is still at rather a rudimentary level of ex- 
ploration. No evidence of validity is reported in 
the Manual except by inference from an illustrative 
figure summarizing distributions of scores on the 
Pharmaceutical Salesman key. This key is one of 
those not yet available from the publisher. 

The Research Handbook, which will probably 
not be as widely read as the Manual, does in- 
clude some additional validity data. Studies of 
cross validation samples are, however, vitally 
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needed to strengthen a claim of occupational vd 
validity. Only three such samples are reported in 
the Handbook. Furthermore, no relationships be- 
tween scores on the Occupational and other in- 
terest inventories or external criteria (grades, major 
field of study, etc.) are cited. 

A major reservation about the use of any in- 
terest inventory for industrial purposes stems 
from the ability of respondents to represent them- 
selves favorably on this type of measure. The 
“verification” key is a device for checking on the 
confidence which can be given a subject’s replies 
to the Occupational. Items contributing to this 
key are those not often marked by sincere re- 
spondents, but marked significantly more often 
by those trying to make a good impression. 

A retest reliability of .68 is reported for the 
verification key. This relatively low value results, 
in part, from the constricted range of possible 
scores on this scale. A more meaningful approach 
to the retest reliability of this key is given by a 
study of the consistency of interpretations (“prob- 
ably sincere,” “doubtful,” “probably faking”) of 
verification key scores. Such interpretations are 
exceedingly stable from test to retest. Furthermore, 
when a group of 50 college students were given 
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the Occupational with specific instructions to fake 
their scores without disclosing what they were 
trying to do, 74 per cent were identified as “prob- 
ably faking” by the verification key. Whether or 
not job applicants or industrial employees can be 
more successful at misrepresenting their interests 
on the inventory still remains an unanswered 
question. 

Speed of administration and ease of scoring are 
obvious advantages of the Occupational over other 
interest inventories. Much remains to be done 
with this instrument, however, before its worth 
becomes clearly established. The tremendous 
wealth of data about other measures of interest 
(particularly Strong’s Vocational Interest Blank 
and Kuder’s Vocational Preference Record) is not 
matched by comparable information about the 
Occupational. Validity research is an outstanding 
weakness. If rectified, and if something is done to 
make this inventory suitable for administration to 
females, it will be used by a large number of 
counseling and perhaps even personnel services. 
At the present time, however, it is questionable 
whether the Occupational should be used as the 
sole measure of interests without also employing 
a corroborating instrument. 
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Henry B. McDaniel, Guidance in the Mod- 
ern School. New York: The Dryden 
Press, 1956, 526 pp.* 


In discussing the organization of the contents 
of this book, McDaniel refers to the disadvantages 
of categories generally, although in his introduc- 
tion he refers to the four aspects of guidance to 
be covered in the book. He then proceeds to make 
use of three basic classifications, none of which 
would appear to be much of an improvement over 
the categories decried by the author. 

The title of the book refers to guidance in 
“the modern school,” and in the preface the author 
states that it is directed at those “entering the 
field.” For a book entitled guidance in the modern 
school, surprisingly little attention is paid to the 
role of the modern teacher. Although the impor- 
tance of the teacher is recognized, his role in the 
total guidance program appears to be minimized, 
and the recent literature which has stressed the 
role of the teacher is generally ignored. Fairly 
typical, for example, is the statement that, “in all 
cases of treatment a child psychiatrist should be 
available for consultation” (p. 58). The teacher is 
often relegated to the role of a referral agent who 
does little to assist children with their emotional 
problems and tensions. On this same point, Mc- 
Daniel states that “At the elementary-school level, 
guidance is not a special-services program; rather 
it permeates the work of every teacher” (p. 49). 
Surely an effective guidance program should 
provide special services for children at all grade 
levels, and guidance should permeate the work of 
every teacher. 

A large proportion of those students who take 
an introductory course in guidance are not going 
to be “entering the field,” in the sense of doing 
specialized professional guidance work. In many 
introductory guidance courses, the bulk of the stu- 
dents are teachers or future teachers, whose guid- 
ance work will be limited to what they do as class- 
room teachers. McDaniel would appear to have 
generally ignored this group, and written on the 
assumption that everyone taking an introductory 
course in guidance was aiming to be a full-time 
professional guidance worker. Chapters 8, 9, and 
10, for example, on testing and measurement, 
cover an area which should be familiar to the 
teacher, but they appear to be written for the 
guidance worker. On the other hand, Chapters 11 
and 12 are most essential for the professional 
guidance worker, but they could be omitted as 
far as the teacher is concerned. Again, in Chapter 
15, the impression seems to be that group activities 


1Note the double review. 


are primarily the business of the specialized guid- 
ance worker, whereas this is surely one area 
which must continue to be of primary concern to 
the teacher. The statement on page 382 that 
“Group-guidance teachers are not so much informa- 
tion givers as group leaders . . .” would seem to 
imply that teachers generally are information 
givers. This is hardly the function of the modem 
teacher in the modern school. Chapter 17 on coun- 
selor qualifications and credentials is another 
chapter which would be of little concern to the 
teacher in an introductory guidance course. 

It is often difficult to distinguish any difference, 
in the book, between the terms “guidance,” 
“counseling,” and “group counseling.” This con- 
fusion may be noted by comparing statements on 
p. 5, pp. 7-8, p. 14, p. 120, p. 377, and p. 879, 
There is more of this sort of confused semanticism 
which must surely addle the mind of the beginning 
student. 

McDaniel’s confusion over guidance and coun- 
seling is also illustrated when he refers, again and 
again, to counseling as a “thinking with,” and no- 
where is there any stress on the emotional elements 
and the feeling with. When guidance and counsel- 
ing are considered to be synonymous, it is some- 
what pointless to refer to one’s eclectic approach, 
since one must be eclectic if one is going to be 
practically all things to all men. Most of Chapter 
7 on progressive steps in school counseling and 
Chapter 12 on vocational counseling would be 
considered by this reviewer, to be discussions on 
guidance. In reading Chapters 6, 7, and 12 on 
counseling, the reviewer got the uneasy feeling 
that the counselor must not become involved in 
counseling, but that as soon as the student showed 
a need for counseling he should be referred to 
“psychiatric service.” 

Although McDaniel states that the basic tech- 
nique to be explored is counseling, his chapters on 
counseling generally lack depth, particularly psy- 
chological depth. The acceptance by McDaniel 
of the concept of “schools” of counseling would 
seem to: be somewhat out of date, as is his too 
literal interpretation of “directive” and “nom 
directive,” two terms which are disappearing from 
the literature. If one must have “schools,” there 
might be some question about the only schools 
being “nondirective counseling” and “clinical 
counseling,” as indicated by McDaniel. There 
might also be some question about describing 
clinical counseling by a statement taken from 
Williamson’s book of 1989. The “school” concept 
unfortunately helps to give the beginner a some- 
what mechanical how-to-do-it idea about the 
counseling process. 

McDaniel is also ignoring the fairly impressive 
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evidence that has been gathered in the last decade 
or so when he says, on p. 871, that “counseling 
would be merely an unfocused, hit-or-miss effort 
without accurate information.” Also questionable 
is McDaniel’s lumping together as “Some of the 
types of treatment used in psychotherapy” (p. 468) 
of “electric shock, insulin shock, and depth analy- 
sis.” Ignored here is the very basic difference be- 
tween physiological therapy and psychotherapy. 
But then, much of this is the personal reaction 
of the reviewer to a good book that has been 
written by a capable and experienced guidance 
worker. The book is well written and easy to read. 
It shows the mark of the experience of the author 
by its constant reference to what happens in the 
schools, and it avoids a pseudo-scholarliness. It is 
a good introductory text for the student who is 
planning to be a professional guidance worker. 
Finally, it has the strength of a how-to-do-it book, 
but it also has the weakness of such a text, in that 
it tends to ignore the more basic “why” and as- 
sumes the lack of creativity among guidance per- 
sonnel, 
Dugald S. Arbuckle 
Boston University 


Henry B. McDaniel. Guidance in the Mod- 
ern School. New York: The Dryden Press, 
1956. Pp. 526. 


Graduate students in education taking their 
first course in guidance and counseling like Mc- 
Daniel’s book as well or better than any I have 
tried. They say it is written in a straight-forward 
way with many interesting examples. Many have 
reported that they do not get “tired” of reading 
this book in the same way they tire of others. The 
book seems to be very effective in selling teachers, 
principals, and superintendents who are going to 
take only one course in the field that guidance 
is, indeed, a “very good thing.” All of these things 
make this book a tempting choice as a basic text 
for the introductory course in guidance. 

The book is divided into five major parts. Part 
I~—Meeting the Need for Guidance—is devoted 
primarily to developing a guidance point of view. 
Part II—The Adjustive Function of Guidance— 
is devoted to two major topics—student appraisal 
procedures and school counseling procedures. Part 
Ill—The Distributive Function of Guidance—con- 
cerns itself primarily with the topic of occupa- 
tional information. Part IV—The Adaptive Func- 
tion of Guidance—is concerned with counselor- 
staff relationships and group procedures in guid- 
ance. Part V is called Evaluation and one of its 
three chapters is devoted to this topic. 

In view of McDaniel’s statement that one-half 
of the counselor’s time should be devoted to the 
distributive phase of guidance and only one-third 
to the adjustive phase, it is rather surprising to 
find that, page-wise, only approximately 11 per 
cent of the text is devoted to a discussion of the 
distributive function of guidance, while 31 per 
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cent of the text concerns itself with the adjustive 
function of guidance. This appears to be more of 
a reflection on McDaniel’s classification system 
than on the appropriateness of the material cov- 
ered. 

Any book written as an introductory text to a 
broad field is susceptible to a number of common 
errors. This book has its share and some of these 
should be pointed out to those who are considering 
adopting it as a text for their introductory course. 

In the first place there is a tendency in a basic 
text for the author’s biases to be stated as facts. 
This book is replete with errors of this kind. An 
example is: “The typical school counselor spends 
about one-half of his time in the distributive func- 
tion of guidance . . . and one-third of his time in 
the adjustive function of assisting students who 
have unusual problems. . . . The remaining part 
of his time is devoted to advising the school 
authorities in curriculum planning.” (page 12). 

Another common error is to try to make things 
seem abundantly clear to the reader. When one be- 
comes overconcerned with this, he tends to come 
close to stating real inaccuracies. While McDaniel 
does not make this kind of error often, he is not 
entirely free from it either. This becomes especial- 
ly obvious in his discussion of counseling. 

A third type of error is the way in which re- 
search in the field is handled. This can be an error 
in the direction of overemphasis or an error in 
underemphasis. McDaniel has definitely erred in 
the direction of leaving out research studies by the 
dozen. This is true throughout the book and be- 
comes especially noticeable in his chapter on the 
Evaluation of Guidance. 

All of this is not to imply that this book is no 
good. I think it stacks up very favorably with 
most of its competitors. If the teacher using this 
book is conversant with it, it is not difficult to 
correct the misimpressions of the author—in the 
direction of the professor’s own biases! At least 
something is said about most of the topics I want 
to cover in the basic course, which for me, provides 
this book with a distinct advantage over some 
others in the field. 


Kenneth B. Hoyt 
State University of Iowa 


Victor W. Eisenstein, editor, Neurotic In- 
teraction in Marriage. New York: Basic 
Books, Inc., 1956. Pp. xv-+-352. 


Books on the dynamics of marriage are rare, 
and those written from a psychological orientation 
are even rarer. This volume is a collection of 
papers by a variety of authors, most of them psy- 
choanalysts but with a scattering of social work- 
ers and psychologists. The opening chapter is by 
Ashley Montague, the anthropologist. 

It is no reflection on the overall quality of the 
book to call it uneven. Any volume that is or- 
ganized as a theme with variations must be open 
to that criticism, and one that carries such a chal- 
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lenging and pervasive “leitmotiv” is still more vul- 
nerable. 

The concept of neurotic interaction is described 
by Eisenstein in his introduction and illustrated 
by a Schopenhauer fable: “. . . the story of the 
freezing porcupines who huddled together for 
warmth, but were repelled by the sting of each 
other’s quills. Each time the need for warmth 
brought them together, their mutual irritation 
began anew. The porcupines were continually be- 
ing driven together and forced apart because of 
their physical needs.” 

Not all the authors address themselves to this 
main thesis—but a rather uniform psychoanalytic 
interpretation is at the basis of all the chapters. 
Most of these psychoanalytic practitioners and 
thinkers refer to their neurotic patients (N=?) and 
point out that in their choice of mate as well as 
in their subsequent difficulties these marriage part- 
ners are acting out unconscious childhood con- 
flicts, particularly the mother-child and Oedipus 
conflicts. A typical statement is this: 


“A woman chooses her husband because she 
sees in him a carbon copy of her father whom 
she disliked. This permits her to reject her 
husband, a role that becomes permanent on 
her part. Her husband, in response to her re- 
jection of him, frustrates her, thereby fulfilling 
the expected role of rejecting her as her father 
once did. What is more, their relationship per- 
mits her to find expression for ancient maso- 
chistic needs in relation to her mother.” 


The case examples chosen by the various writ- 
ers can only be understood when one realizes that 
they are cited by practicing analysts who, day in 
and day out, practice their chosen non-eclectic 
profession. Psychologists in general will shake their 
heads, but perhaps not more so than when reading 
analytic literature in general. One must be a “be- 
liever” to go along, even though the cases sound 
logical enough. 

The real key to the book and to the concept, 
however, is provided by Lawrence Kubie in his 
chapter “Psychoanalysis and Marriage.” It is his 
feeling that “there are masked neurotic ingredients 
in every human personality” and that “they play 
a distorting role.” He claims that “the subsequent 
fate of the marriage depends too largely on the 
evolution of the masked processes which brought 
the couple together.” Psychoanalytic therapy or 
social case work based on the same concepts can 
help these marriages, he believes. While one 
would go along with this idea that neurotic 
elements are part of every personality (not a di- 
chotomy but a continuum), the question remains 
as to how human beings can be taught to distin- 
guish between their conscious and attainable goals 
and needs, and their unconscious and unattain- 
able ones. Kubie’s answer, and one which this 
reviewer, as a teacher of functional Preparation 
for Marriage courses, is only too happy to hear, is 
“self knowledge in depth!” The challenge today is 
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to devise new approaches in marriage education 
possessing this focus. 

There is another question, however, that re- 
ceives an answer in this book. Mittelman says 
that “neurotic interrelations fulfill certain vital 
needs for both participants but perpetuate path- 
ology.” Sooner or later the neurosis blows up the 
marriage. This, then, gets us back to an old ques- 
tion which the authors of this book scarcely ever 
concern themselves with, namely, the goal for 
marriage. Is it happiness or success? Sociologists 
like Burgess and Locke have struggled with these 
concepts, but in this book happiness and success 
are used interchangeably and somewhat arbitrarily, 
The terms “compatibility” and “adjustment” are 
used here and there and seem to lend themselves 
better to a description of modern marriage. The 
reviewer comes to the conclusion that although, 
clinically, marriage can rate low in its happiness 
as against a potential, it may remain a source 
of need satisfactions for the participants. Conse- 
quently they may choose to perpetuate their mar- 
riage. 

The counseling psychologist, who sees many 
marriage problems among his general counseling 
clientele, sees some of them touched upon here. 
Mittelman sees merit in treating both partners by 
the same therapist. Predicting marital adjust- 
ment, however, is not furthered much, with two 
studies dealing with measurement, a paper on the 
Wechsler-Bellevue, and one on M in Rorschach 
protocols. The findings are extremely tentative and 
serve primarily as a challenge for research in this 
field—a crying need, indeed. Social case work 
treatment and group approaches fill out the re 
mainder of the work, with a final chapter deal- 
ing with law. Sexual problems are considered in a 
specific chapter but wisely are treated as symp- 
toms rather than specialized difficulties. 

In the end we must pay tribute to a volume 
which, while disappointing in terms of more pre 
cise research findings, has furthered tremendously 
the heretofore static approaches to marriage dy- 
namics. Those of us who have some residuals 
resistance to psychoanalytic thinking left may not 
wish to subscribe to many of the ideas | 
but perhaps our own unconscious needs to be 
probed a bit more. This book is required reading 
for anyone who deals with marriage problems but 
the future of marriage research lies in finding 
methods to test the assumptions offered by these 
authors. 


Gerhard Neubeck 
University of Minnesota 


S. S. Marzolf. Psychological Diagnosis and 
Counseling im the Schools. New York: 
Henry Holt, 1956. Pp. iv + 401. 

Each new book on counseling is looked forward 
to with high expectation that it will set forth some 


new, fascinating and unique theory or practice. 
Almost without exception the new book is disap- 
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pointing to the reader because of the reader's 
unrealistic expectations. Marzolf’s book is no ex- 
ception, for it contains little that is new. 


The author considers his audience to be school 
psychologists, school counselors, school social 
workers and other educational personnel workers. 
More attention is given to social work literature 
and concepts and to the school setting than is usual 
for a book of this sort. The coverage of topics 
is extensive rather than intensive; a wide variety 
of topics are discussed, some very briefly. 


The book is presented in four parts: Part I— 
Foundations of Diagnosis and Counseling (100 
pages), Part II—The Case Study (92 pages), Part 
{ll—The Case Study-Testing (87 pages), and 
Part [V—Improving Adjustment (110 pages). Much 
more emphasis is given to diagnosis than to coun- 
seling. 

Part I is essentially “stage-setting” for the re- 
mainder of the book. The history and present status 
of the professional field is elaborated a bit more 
than is usual in a text of this sort. The author 
points up succinctly the confusion in job titles that 
exists. It would appear that a school psychologist 
is one who works with elementary school students 
and a school counselor is one who does the same 
work with secondary school students! The duties 
of the school social worker are not made clear in 
telation to the other two specialties. 


Some fundamental concepts by which the psy- 
chologist should interpret human behavior are well 
stated. All behavior is lawful. Atypical or mal- 
adjustive behavior is just as lawful as typical 
and adjustive behavior. The criterion for good ad- 
justment is adaptive behavior which will maintain 
the life of the organism. Most, if not all, behavior 
tendencies can be traced back to this fundamental 
biological principle of self-preservation. 

Diagnosis is defined (ideally) as the discovery 
of causal relationships in the individual cases. 
Diagnosis consists of (1) adequate study and under- 
standing of the individual case and (2) comparing 
the individual to a standard (our body of psycho- 
logical knowledge and theory). We can understand 
(diagnose) the individual only to the extent that 
we can relate his behavior to general principles of 
behavior. Marzolf recognizes that causal relation- 
ships are difficult to establish with the present 
state of our knowledge and makes a nice differ- 
entiation between levels of diagnosis. Description 
is low level; explanation is higher level. However, 
the adequacy of the diagnosis (at whatever level) 
for the psychologist depends upon whether it en- 
‘ae him to help his client solve the problem at 

Parts II and IlI—The Case Study—are about 
What one would expect except perhaps there is a 
heavier emphasis on the social environment, physi- 
cal and physiological characteristics, and school 
Progress and adjustment. The chapters dealing with 
testing are quite extensive in tests mentioned but 
quite skimpy in information about any one test. 
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Perhaps the most useful sections deal with derived 
scores and tests appropriate for various classes of 
handicapped. In fact, one gets the impression that 
this book is more useful for the psychologist in a 
children’s clinic than it is for a school counselor. 

It was disappointing to see reliability discussed 
with no clear distinction being made between 
time consistency and internal consistency. It is 
high time that modern writers discontinue apply- 
ing to personality and interests test reliability con- 
cepts that are germane only to intelligence and 
achievement tests, without first clearly showing 
that the concepts are applicable. Unless it can be 
shown that the trait being measured is stable in 
time, we have no basis for suggesting that the 
“reliability” of a measure of this trait be high. 
The same logic should be applied to internal con- 
sistency of a test. 


The chapters on testing are not designed to 
develop understanding of or skill in using any of 
the many tests mentioned. Tests which are appro- 
priate for various uses are indicated and the reader 
is expected to consult other references for discus- 
sions which are complete enough for the reader 
to develop skill with the particular instrument. 

Part IV—Improving Adjustment—is of a survey 
nature also. It deals with so many topics in 110 
pages that few are developed thoroughly. Under 
“environmental approach” such topics as camping, 
correctional institutions, removal from home, modi- 
fying the home, and altering the school environ- 
ment are mentioned. 


The counseling interview is dealt with in Chap- 
ter 14 in about 25 pages. The counselor’s reper- 
toire of techniques is dispensed with in about 
10 pages. The counselor may provide for catharsis, 
be accepting, interpret, reassure, persuade, assign 
practice exercises, make suggestions, give informa- 
tion, or interpret test results. This chapter is a 
good, if brief, review of counseling techniques. 
The same can be said of the next chapter on 
play therapy and group methods. 

The last chapter deals with records and reports. 
Marzolf gives some definite and concise answers 
to such practical questions as “How long should 
records be kept?”, “What should records contain?”, 
“How should records be filed?”, and “What to put 
in reports to teachers and parents?”. The author 
also recommends that the counselor make regular 
reports of his activities of the “annual report” 
type to his colleagues, his administration and his 
school board. 

Marzolf’s book will be useful as a text in a be- 
ginning course in counseling or child guidance pro- 
cedures. The breadth of topics will give the be- 
ginning student an accurate view of the complexity 
of the work for which he is preparing. The in- 
structor who uses this text will need to use consid- 
erable technical material as supplementary read- 
ing and lecture references. 


Robert Callis 
University of Missouri 
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1. A. Feintuch. Improving the employ- 
ability and attitudes of “difficult-to- 
place” persons. Psychol. Monogr., 1955, 
69, No. 7 (Whole No. 392). 

2. J. K. Hemphill, Pauline N. Pepinsky, 
R. N. Shevitz, W. E. Jaynes, and Char- 
lotte A. Christner. The relation between 
possesion of task-relevant information 
and attempts to lead. Psychol. Monogr., 
1956, 70, No. 7 (Whole No. 414). 

3. E.S. Asch. Studies of independence and 
conformity: I. A minority of one against 
a unanimous majority. Psychol. Mon- 
ogr., 1956, 70, No. 9 (Whole No. 416). 

4, J. P. Guilford, & W. S. Zimmerman. 
Fourteen dimensions of temperament. 
Psychol. Monogr., 1956, 70, No. 10 
(Whole No. 417). 

5. E. J. Murray. A content-analysis meth- 
od for studying psychotherapy. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1956, 70, No. 18 (Whole No. 
420). 


The counseling psychologist is concerned with 
research monographs from two viewpoints: (a) 
What can be learned which has immediate prac- 
tical relevance to ongoing prophylactic or re- 
habilitative procedures? (b) What is going on in 
realms of the less-immediately-relevant which 
might raise doubts about present practices or even 
result in major revision of old or the emergence 
of entirely new perspectives? It is becoming more 
and more the view that counseling psychologists 
have interactive theoretical and practical con- 
cerns and that the field will best grow through 
the nurturance of this attitude. 

Since no organizing principle save the above 
accounts for the grouping of these monographs 
into one review, each report will be considered 
separately. 

1. Feintuch studied the effectiveness of a re- 
habilitation procedure which integrated a shel- 
tered workshop plan with a previously ineffective 
program of vocational counseling, placement, and 
casework. The sample studied were “hopeless” 
cases which had been resistant to the existent 
practices of an agency. Concrete questions were 
evaluated. (a) Can employability be increased? 
(b) Do attitudes toward work and toward self 
correlate with employability? (c) What charac- 
teristics and attitudes differentiate groups which 
profit and do not profit from the new procedure? 
The author satisfactorily demonstrates that the 
new integrated program increases employability 
and job stability (measured by days of employ- 
ment and job turnover) during the one year fol- 
lowing the termination of the program. An “atti- 
tude continua” toward work and self was devel- 
oped to appraise questions a and b. The finding 
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that seven of the 16 attitudes were positively 
correlated with employability is difficult to inter 
pret because of the a priori assumption that 
the “author-made” inventory was appraising 16 
independent attitudes. Frequent statements about 
changes in attitude toward self are completely 
gratuitous and highly inferential as judged by the 
apparent nature of the scale-items and the fact 
that all judgments are external, albeit reliable, 
Characteristics such as age, length of time in Can- 
ada, number of dependents, employability before 
workshop, degree to which disability handicapped 
employability, ability to get along with people, 
length of time on community relief did differen- 
tiate the high and low employable groups. These 
extreme groups did not differ in “attitudes.” 

Despite shortcomings as a research project, the 
report points up possibilities with agency work 
for the tryout of new approaches with built-in 
evaluation. 

2 & 3. The Hemphill et al. and Asch studies 
are of especial import to the interests of coun- 
seling psychologists in behavior in group situa- 
tions. Both are parts of a series of inquiries in the 
domain of social dynamics. Both are excellently 
designed and carefully executed researches. The 
results of both challenge our everyday temptation 
to resort to reductionistic and oversimplified ex- 
planations of behavior whether in intrapsychic 
terms or in terms of a person interacting with a 
dynamic environment. 

Hemphill and his colleagues studied whether 
having task-relevant information was associated 
with attempts at leadership in a group problem 
solving situation. Samples of homogeneous groups, 
with some members in possession of information 
relevant to the problem to be solved, were given 
four types of tasks, and the differential leader- 
ship efforts of members were appraised. The ex- 
perimental design permitted the evaluation of 
variation between tasks, groups, and information 
and interaction effects. 

The results revealed that the relationship be 
tween task-relevant information and attempts to 
lead in group problem solving is complex, 
that the nature of the task makes a difference. 
Individual disposition to attempt leadership is 4 
moderately consistent behavior but is related to 
situational factors. 

Concern by counselors for the functions of in- 
formation in client behavior is an old story 
a persistent problem. The Hemphill study should 
provide provocative reading for all counselors who 
perforce are concerned with this problem, not be- 
cause new answers have been found but because 
an old problem is cast into a new dimension. 

Asch investigated some of the conditions which 
affect independent and dependent behavior ip 
the face of group pressures to conform to major 
ity opinion. Although simple issues of fact were 
involved, a substantial number of subjects were 
persuaded to deny the evidence of their senses 
and to comply with the prevailing view of the 
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group. Individual performances ranged from com- 
plete resistance to complete conformity. The ma- 
jority effect, however, was demonstrated to be a 
function of the stimulus conditions, the majority 
position and characteristics of the subjects. _ 

Our culture places a high premium on the in- 
dependent behavior of individuals and this value 
is reflected in most statements of counseling ob- 
jectives. The view that independent behavior is 
solely a personality dimension is naive from the 
evidence of Asch’s monograph; as is the view 
that resistance to group pressure springs neces- 
sarily from mature motivation. A mind-stretching 
experience is in store for anyone who reads this 
monograph. 

4. The sophisticated methodological inquiry of 
Guilford is a comprehensive re-examination of his 
inventories STDCR, GAMIN, and the Personnel 
Inventory using a new sample to assess the evi- 
dence for the previously postulated 18 factors. 
Factors in the original inventories had been iden- 
tified by analysis of intercorrelations of single 
items, whereas in the present inquiry the inter- 
correlated variables were part rather than total 
scores. Essentially 14 dimensions were found, and 
with minor exceptions the integrity of the old 
factors is sustained. New descriptions of the fac- 
tors are offered and should be examined by users 
of the inventories. 

The reviewer is not aware of the extent to 
which counseling psychologists employ Guil- 
ford’s inventories in their practice but he has the 
impression that there is a trend toward the use 
of some of the less thoroughly developed tools 
of clinical psychology as the means of describing 
and understanding their clients. It is unlikely that 
the statistical elegance of this research will per- 
suade practitioners to use these instruments. The 
teader has a right to wonder what the descrip- 
tions provided by these tests mean in relation 
to the rest of the person’s concrete living. 

5. Content analyses have been the most widely 
employed research method for illuminating di- 
mensions of therapeutic process. A summary of 
studies using this approach has previously been 
made available (Psychol. Bull. 1955, 52, 377-895). 
Murray set for his goal the development of a 
teliable and valid method of content analysis of 
therapist-client verbal interchange, using a com- 
bination of psychoanalytic and learning theory 
constructs. The goal of reliability was definitely 
accomplished and some evidence is presented that 
a useful (validity) schema has been evolved. 

As previous investigators have done the author 
hopes his method will be used to study the thera- 
peutic processes of cases handled from diverse 
theoretical positions. Whether this will happen 
will probably depend upon the extent to which 
others will accept the theories upon which his 
analytic schema depend. And, as Murray and oth- 
ets have demonstrated, with a little imagination 
and effort divergent theories can be translated 
into useful content analysis schema. All methods 
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of analysis suffer the limitations of the theories 
from which they are derived. 


Paul E. Eiserer 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 


H. S. Daniel and C. M. Louttit, Professional 
Problems in Psychology. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953. 416 pp. 


The basic assumption of the authors is that more 
efficient solving of professional problems can be 
done through a more formal introduction to them 
than through direct experience with such prob- 
lems, This assumption may be true, but it does 
not follow that a book which purports to be at 
once of value to the undergraduate as well as the 
professional psychologist is the most adequate 
source of such guidance. 

The authors point out that the book had a long 
period of incubation beginning with the late C. 
M. Louttit’s work on his 1928 Bibliography of 
Bibliographies in Psychology. It is proposed to be 
of value to three groups of psychologists, the 
undergraduate, the graduate, and the professional 
worker; discusses three topics, Psychological Litera- 
ture, Reporting Psychological Research and The 
Problems of the Professional Psychologist; and in- 
cludes four appendices. The “Annotated List of 
Reference Books of Value in Psychology” in the 
appendix is an extensive listing of pertinent biblio- 
graphic guides, abstracts, dictionaries, encyclo- 
pedias, and directories in related fields as well as 
the subdivisions of psychology. The “Bibliography 
of Journals in Psychology” contains 331 items with 
publication dates. The other two appendices are 
“Sources for Books, Tests, Apparatus, Equipment, 
and Supplies,” and “Glossary of Abbreviations 
Useful to the Psychologist.” In the reviewer's opin- 
ion the appendices represent a major contribution 
to the library of any psychologist. Their value to 
the researcher-writer is difficult to over estimate. 

The chapters in the “Psychological Literature” 
section are, however, more questionable in gen- 
eral applicability. The first chapter in this section 
analyzes the extensiveness of the literature and 
subsequent problems very well. Surrounding the 
“core” literature, which is by comparison easily 
reached, is a “periphery” much harder to de- 
fine and search out. The difficulties encountered 
in searching through such diversified literature 
are realistically and clearly presented. The two 
chapters of bibliographic and classification prob- 
lems cover a range from the Reader's Guide to 
Periodical Literature to the Excerpta Medica; from 
preparing bibliographies for self use to published 
universal bibliographies; from a description of the 

1This book is reviewed even though it is not new 
because the editor has a weakness for graduate 
students. It is reviewed by one of them, the edi- 
tor’s teaching assistant, who agrees, in part at 
least with the editor, that this volume should be 
owned by psychologists in preparation. Ed. 
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card catalogue to the building of a personal library. 
Much of this material seemed too elementary for 
inclusion in a book intended for advanced students 
and could have better been included only as part 
of the appendix. 

The difficulty of writing a book that is of value 
to three groups of persons with widely different 
training and experience is also illustrated by the 
section, “Reporting Psychological Research.” At 
times this reviewer was engrossed by an interest- 
ing and helpful discussion (i.e., writing a book re- 
view, publication procedures for journals, prob- 
lems encountered in private publication) and at 
other times was able to skip lightly through funda- 
mental writing procedure. Chapter Six, “Written 
Communication,” while adapted to psychological 
reporting, does not go far beyond the under- 
graduate’s first course in expository writing. At 
other times the problems discussed seemed far 
beyond this writer’s present need, i.e., publishing 
a book! 

The “Problems of the Professional Psycholo- 
gist” are presented in the last section. This pres- 
entation occupies less than a third of the total 
discussion of the book. The first of the four chap- 
ters, “Fields of Psychology,” seems best suited 
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for the undergraduate. The second, “Psychological 
Organizations,” is well presented and most grad- 
uate students should be eager for the information, 
The third, “Professional Problems and Responsi- 
bilities,” was a disappointment to this reviewer, 
This is perhaps due to a difference in interest, but 
the discussion seemed limited in view of the im- 
portance of such topics as Ethics, Legal Status, 
and Public Relations to many practicing psycholo- 
gists today. The fourth, “The Psychologist in the 
Academic Scene,” is discussed in more detail 
commensurate with what the reviewer expected in 
the previous chapter. 

The book is an excellent reference work in spite 
of some of the elementary discussions. Though this 
reviewer is in no position to attack the basic as- 
sumption’ of the authors, it does seem that the 
book would find better use as a reference in time 
of need than as a textbook at any stage of a pro- 
fessional person’s training. Books dealing with 
professional problems are certainly needed in a 
growing profession, but if directed at a more homo- 
geneous group they would be more likely to be 


accepted. 
Clyde A. Parker 
University of Minnesota 


Comments on Current Books and the Passing Scene 


Eleven and one-quarter inches of books to read, 
including the covers and dust jackets, and two 
days in which to read them and get this column 
written (please discount that figure, a bit, since 
only parts of some are relevant and some had 
already been selectively read). But it has been a 
pleasant change to sit for two whole days in the 
easy chair by my study window, with the Spring 
sunshine flooding the room and picking up the 
many colors on the bookshelves. A wall of books 
with the sun shining on them is like a bed of 
flowers in the springtime. But there is one differ- 
ence: the books, once well cultivated, need only 
occasionally to be cultivated again, and then at 
the gardener’s pleasure, not at the dictates of the 
season and the weather. 


A Study of Thinking, by Jerome S. Bruner, 
Jacqueline J. Goodnow, and George A. Austin 
(New York: Wiley, 1956) heads my list this time, 
for we are going from the basic to the applied. 
This is the report of the work of an informal 
seminar at Harvard, one of those seminars that 
may not appear in a catalogue, and certainly does 
not count in one’s teaching load, but that gets 
started and keeps going because a small group 
of people, very often sparked by one interested 
and dedicated person, want to work on a problem 
that has challenged them. As usual, in such in- 
stances, the problem has a history which leads to 
the starting of the seminar and to the carrying 
out of several doctoral dissertations. The thinking, 
researching, and further thinking that went on in 


this program are skillfully written up and reported 
in this 246 page volume, supplemented by an ap- 
pendix on language and categories by Roger W. 
Brown. 

For most of the readers of this journal the read- 
ing of a book such as this is obviously not done 
because it is de rigueur. I am sure that I would 
never have seen the book had the editor not sent 
it to me for this column. But I spent some re 
warding hours with it, for it deals with a topic 
with which a seminar of my own had dealt last 
year: science making. We dealt with it incidental- 
ly, in trying to do some detailed theory building; 
Bruner, Goodnow and Austin deal with it directly, 
being primarily interested in the process. They 
propose that “. . . category learning is one of the 
principal means by which a growing member 
a society is socialized, for the categories that one 
is taught and comes to use habitually reflect the 
demands of the culture in which they arise.” And 
so the studies and the thinking deal with categoriz- 
ing, which is what we all do in planning res 
in analyzing data, in thinking about experience, i 
making a diagnosis (as Bordin and Pepinsky have 
reminded us), and in appraising an individual. 
how are your categories today? 


Psychology, Psychiatry, and the Public Inter 
est, edited by Maurice H. Krout (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1956) is a 
titled and generally well-selected collection of 
papers on relationships between clinical psychology 
and psychiatry. Most of the material had already 
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appeared in journals, but a few items were writ- 
ten specifically for this book. Authors include 
Nevitt Sanford, Albert Ellis, Paul Huston, Fred 
McKinney (an excellent critique of a GAP state- 
ment which the Division of Counseling Psychology 
criticized at a meeting of the GAP committee after 
its publication, but which was not revised despite 
the committee’s apparent intent to do so), Harry 
Bone (in a short and pointed statement), Carl 
Rogers, Rollo May, Robert Lindner, and others. 
Academic and private practice settings are well 
represented, but one misses some of the important 
reports of committees of the American Psychologi- 
cal Association, one of which is referred to and 
cited in the bibliography, but none of which are 
reproduced or quoted at any length. 

This is an excellent compendium, nevertheless, 
for advanced courses or seminars dealing with pro- 
fessional problems. Clinical and counseling psy- 
chologists serving internships in situations in which 
they have relationships with physicians will find 
it helpful, as will other psychologists who want 
to think through the relationships between these 
two professions. Since medical opinion is repre- 
sented, the book is not one-sided, although it em- 
phasizes the psychological viewpoint, as the reader 
might anticipate from a Ph.D. editor. 

The book is, like other University of Minnesota 
Press publications which have come to my atten- 
tion, very well edited, well printed, on good paper, 
and well bound. But, like most other Minnesota 
publications that have come my way, the binding 
is spoiled by the superimposition of a mass of 
heavy black on what would have been a good red. 
A psychoanalyst might well ask why this tendency 
toward black-and-red (Krout, Darley and Hagenah, 
and Williamson), black-and-grey (Strong), black- 
and-brown (Caplow), and the murky colors used 
on some of the Studies in Student Personnel Work? 
Could it be the pleasant contrast of the cool 
greens that made me like Meehl’s latest book and 
some of the Studies better than the others? 

Psychology: General-Industrial-Social, by John 
Munro Fraser (New York: Philosophical Library, 
1956), is a British book imported and bound here, 
but actually designed for use in Britain. It is not 
an introductory text in the sense of a first course, 
but rather the type one might use in a class of 
business men who want to know more about the 
principles of psychology which may apply to their 
work. There is thus a minimum of documentation, 
and little description of experiments or investiga- 
tions as such, but a general treatment of tradi- 
tional topics. The student learns not so much of 
how psychologists study applied problems as he 
does of the principles which psychology provides 
for the practical business or industrial man. Since 

focus is on British work (e.g., the National In- 
stitute of Industrial Psychology, and the Industrial 
Fatigue Research Council), the treatise will have 
to appeal as a text in North America. It is in- 
teresting, however, to see what a readable text- 
book designed to give the general student a pic- 
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ture of psychology and its applications consists of, 
when it relies primarily upon the work of a 
country other than one’s own. By and large the 
treatment is sound, which is good for American 
insularity (our island is so big we tend to forget 
it is an island). But occasionally the results are the 
armchairing of a topic well researched here (e.g., 
interests on pages 109-111). 

Counseling psychologists who have not heard of 
Rodger’s Seven-Point Plan, which sets the pattern 
for vocational counseling in Britain, will be inter- 
ested in comparing it with our approaches. One 
gets the impression that, like any established sys- 
tem, it has tended to put a straight-jacket on 
work in that field. But it is worth noting that, 
although Fraser states that “the psychology of 
individual differences . . . provides the theoretical 
foundation for vocational guidance . . .” (p. 85), 
his treatment of interviewing and case histories 
(pp. 131-187) occasionally shows glimpses of the 
something resembling the career pattern and life 
history approaches. 

Elements of Supervision, by William R. Spriegel, 
Edward Schulz, and William B. Spriegel (New 
York: Wiley, 1957, 2nd ed.) is a well-prepared 
revised edition with seven new chapters and up- 
dating of the rest. There is more emphasis on 
human relations in industrial supervision, includ- 
ing the role of the supervisor in mental health 
(hence the second Spriegel, an M.D.). As the title 
indicates, the book deals with elements, with how- 
to-organize and how-to-do it. It deals with them 
well and with an awareness of current thinking 
and research results, ; 

The Annual Review of Psychology for 1957, Vol. 
8, edited by P. R. Farnsworth and Quinn McNemar 
(Palo Alto: Annual Reviews, 1957) has by this 
time undoubtedly been generally perused and 
selectively read by most readers of this journal, 
but some comment may be in order. In reviewing 
last year’s volume I raised a question concerning 
the selection of authors, noting that the author 
of the then proposed chapter on Counseling for 
Volume 8 was not officially identified with counsel- 
ing psychology, either through the Division or 
through ABEPP. Farnsworth and McNemar de- 
scribe the selection method, but not the criteria, 
in the preface to this year’s volume. The question 
concerning criteria still holds, although as Farns- 
worth has elsewhere pointed out, it might be 
pertinent to get outsiders to review a field oc- 
casionally (this would presumably apply to social 
a learning, etc., as well as to counsel- 
ing). 

Be the criteria what they may, it should be noted 
that Shaw, the author of this year’s chapter on 
counseling, has done an excellent job in many 
respects. His coverage includes clinical material 
of relevance to counseling, and it also deals with 
current research and thinking in vocational re- 
habilitation. Mathewson’s very thoughtful book, 
however, is dismissed as one of a number in “the 
general area of ‘guidance’” (sic), and there is no 
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mention of studies of occupations as such, The 
psychology of personality is well treated, but 
vocational psychology gets little attention except 
in the form of interest measurement (which some 
would in any case classify as an aspect of personal- 
ity measurement). Perhaps it would have been 
well to give the chapter some such title as “Coun- 
seling as Seen by a Member of Divisions 3, 8, and 
12” (APA Directory for 1955). Next year’s chapter 
will be by Leona Tyler, whose dust-bowl empiri- 
cism has not been completely watered down by 
phenomenology, neo-Freudianism, or the steady 
rains of the Cascades, so we may apparently an- 
ticipate good balance in the reviews over the years. 

Counseling psychologists will also be inter- 
ested in other chapters in this year’s Review, par- 
ticularly those on Individual Differences, Personal- 
ity, Social Psychology, Industrial Psychology, and 
Assessment. 


Vocational Counseling with the Physically Handi- 
capped, by Lloyd F. Lofquist (New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, 1957), is scheduled for a 
regular review in this journal, so only a few words 
of comment will appear in this column. Lofquist 
has written a most useful and timely book, focus- 
ing on the rehabilitation counseling of one broad 
type of case, the physically handicapped. He faces 
and deals directly with some current issues, such 
as the similarities and differences between clinical 
and counseling psychology, but he disregards 
others, such as conflicts between social work, psy- 


chology, and guidance in the development of the 
field of vocational rehabilitation. This is interest- 
ing in an author who rejects the evolutionary point 
of view, taken by some writers on the clinical- 
counseling issue, in favor of a more intransigent 
position. But whatever the individual counselor’s 
point of view, he will find this a useful book. 


Counseling and Psychotherapy with the Mental- 
ly Retarded, edited by Chalmers L. Stacey and 
Manfred F. DeMartino (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free 
Press, 1957), is a book of readings. It consists 
largely of articles previously published in journals 
such as the American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
by a variety of authors including Seymour Sarason 
(who also contributes a foreword), Theodora Abel, 
Lloyd Yepsen, Frederick Thorne, Karl Heiser, Vir- 
ginia Axline, Theodore Sarbin, Salvatore DiMichael, 
and Edgar Doll. The articles are grouped by chap- 
ters, covering psychotherapy, psychoanalytic meth- 
ods, group therapy, play therapy, vocational-oc- 
cupational-industrial therapy, and counseling with 
parents. The quality is somewhat uneven, as the 
editors point out, but the collection is useful in 
bringing together in one volume a good collection 
of current writings on this generally neglected 
topic. 

Workshops for the Disabled, edited by Edward 
L. Chouinard and James F. Garrett (Washington, 
D.C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, no date) 
is Rehabilitation Service Series No. 371. In this 
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167 page booklet a series of especially writte 
articles describes sheltered workshops (includin 

industrial homework), their objectives, metho 
of operation, and their relationship to therap 
vocational counseling, and placement. Contributa 
include Ray Power, Albert Cohen, Bertram Blac 
William Usdane, William Gellman, and other 
Usdane’s chapter on Work Sampling Through Pi 
formance of Actual Job Tests should be of sped 
interest to readers of this j , drawing as 
does on the concept of work-reality testing; Blad 
and Gellman also make good but brief use” 0 
dynamic concepts. 


Youth in a Soundless World, by Edna S. D 
(New York: New York University Press, 195 
subtitled “A Search for Personality,” is thy 
evidence of the lively and widespread 
interest in rehabilitation counseling. Dissatisfi 
with traditional approaches to the psychologiea 
study of the deaf, which she reviews, Dr. Levi 
made a study of deaf adolescents using verba 
methods, particularly the Wechsler-Bellevue 
the Rorschach. She summarizes the importance 
the skill of the psychologist in communicatix 
with the deaf person, and the importance of ap 
propriate verbal communication. Her ultimate ig 
terest was in counseling and psychotherapy wit 
the deaf, and her study is one of those satisfyi 
investigations which lead to action as well a 
knowledge, in the form of the establishment of j 
mental hygiene clinic for the deaf. Thus dedica 
tion and science together meet human needs. 


College Personnel Work in the South, by Dye 
man W. Vermilye (Atlanta: Southern Region: 
Education Board, no date but prefaced in 1956 
is an account of the activities of the Souther 
College Personnel Association and particularly | 
the 1954 Workshop which it conducted. Apa 
from the fact that the transplanted Yankee wi 
wrote the preface dethrones Uncle Remus as # 
“best-known fictional character of the South” ani 
enthrones Scarlett O’Hara in his place (or do yo 
claim Uncle Remus was real, Mel?), this is al 
excellent account of dedicated, thoughtful, inte 
racial (which I cite only because of the generé 
Northern tendency to play up the bad incident 
work in the field of student personnel administr 
tion. i4 
The 1956 Directory of Counseling Agencies, 0 
the Committee on Professional Practices of th 
American Personnel and Guidance Associatid 
(Washington, D. C.: American Personnel a 
Guidance Association, 1956), is the revised, b 
nial, edition of the familiar APGA directory whit 
Albert Harris and Nathan Kohn pioneered, the 
by showing APA that it could be done. This ¢ 
tailed directory of approved vocational counseli 
services should be in every public library and @ 
the desk of every counseling psychologist. i 


Donald E. Super 
Teachers College, Columbia Unive 
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Suggestions to Contributors 


An article for a professional journal should possess certain characteristics: (1) a purpose in writ- 
ing and logical organization which is clearly indicated through sub-headings; (2) conciseness and an 
apparent respect for reader time; (8) unambiguous and simple vocabulary with technical and erudite 
words used only when simpler ones would obviously be inadequate; (4) conformity to accepted tech- 
nical style in tables, terminology, and bibliography; (5) conclusions that are clearly related to the 
evidence presented. The reader should be led, step by step, from a statement of problem or pur- 
pose, through analysis of evidence, to conclusions and implications. 

The style should conform to the instructions given in the Publication Manual of the American 
Psychological Association (Psychological Bulletin, 1952, 49, 389-449). A prospective contributor who 
does not have access to the manual may request the loan of a copy from the Editor. It can be pur- 
chased for $1.00 from the Association Office, 1833 16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. The author is 
requested to study this manual before submitting his manuscript to avoid having an otherwise ac- 
ceptable manuscript returned for revision and retyping. Particular attention should be given to cor- 
rect style and completeness of tables and reference list. Two double-spaced typed copies of manu- 
script should be provided. 

The date of receipt of the manuscript will be indicated on all articles published but the Editor 
reserves the right to delay an article occasionally in order to provide for a balanced issue. No arbi- 
trary limit is imposed upon length, but the most common expectation is between five and fifteen 
double-spaced typed pages. Those having brief research reports or proposed research should consider 
the advantages of using the “Research Notes” section for early and more informal publication. 

Each author will receive one hundred reprints of his article, gratis, but there is no current pro- 
vision for securing more than this number from the publisher. Arrangements can be made for a 
photographic reproduction of additional copies at low cost to the author. 

“Brief reports” of research of 750-800 words are invited for early publication, provided 100 copies 
of the complete report in dittoed or mimeographed form are stocked by the author for forwarding to 
Journal readers upon request. A copy of the complete report and a copy of the brief report should 
both be sent to the editor of the Research Notes from Here and There Department with second 
copies to the editor of the Journal. 


The Journal of Counseling Psychology, Incorporated, is published by a cor- 
poration established for this purpose. Over a period of time the stockhold- 
ers listed below have developed a concept of the Journal and have provided 
the capital necessary to launch the project. They are concerned with pro- 
fessional development in the counseling field to the extent of risking per- 
sonal funds as well as providing management support. The editorial staff 
wishes to acknowledge this substantial contribution by their professional col- 
leagues and collaborators. The names starred represent the elected directors 
of the corporation for the current year. 
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